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TEACHING POETRY AS A MODE OF SPEECH 
William C. Forrest* 


A poem comes alive only when it is inspirited by the human 
voice. And, except for the personal idiosyncracies of its inter- 
preter, no part of the human voice in the poem fails to contribute 
something to the life of the poem. 

We may distinguish in the speech stream of the living poem 
three chief currents constituting its total meaning and existence: 
first, the stratum of conventional signs constituted by vocabulary 
and syntax; second, the stratum of sound; and third, the stratum 
of articulation. The given order of these three strata is probably 
correct for most instances in which we take possession of a poem 
— at least so far as we can usually tell by crude reflection on the 
fully conscious possession of a poem. There is, indeed, a question 
about the order in which we perceive these three strata of a 
poem in the subtle but important half-awareness that unques- 
tionably colors poetry while remaining elusive to critical analysis. 
From the viewpoint of generation or casuality, of course, we 
have to reverse our original order since articulation produces 
the sound signal and the sound signal produces conventional 
meaning. 

The critical analysis of poetry has so far been primarily 
concerned with activities in the conventional stratum of the 
poem’s speech stream. Some attention — too frequently impres- 
sionistic — has been paid to the sound of poetry. But very little 
attention has been devoted to the ways in which the articulation 
of poetry contributes to its total meaning. Before it is either a 
a series of conventional signs or a pattern of sounds, a poem is 
quite literally the touch and feel of a voice. What I propose to do 
now is to call attention to some of the ways in which the touch 
and feel of our own voices yield a portion of poetic meaning. 

Poetry is speech; speech involves bodily movement; and 
bodily movement is perceptible through the sense of kinesthetic 
feel. For most of us, the kinesthetic sense is a strange and eso- 
teric piece of human equipment which we vaguely remember as 
part of the terminologcial lumber in an undergraduate course in 
psychology. But this strangeness of the kinesthetic sense is 
merely a matter of terminology and definition. In our instant by 
instant existence, however, our kinesthetic sense is no stranger. 
We depend upon it for most of our physical activities. We know 
what it feels like to walk, to write, to lift a suitcase, to dance, to 
swing a golf stick or a tennis racket, and to speak. And only be- 
cause we intimately know the kinesthetic feel of these activities, 
we are able to perform them. 





*Dr. Forrest is Assistant Professor of English at LeMoyne College at Syracuse. This paper 
was presented at the 1960 Conference panel on ‘“‘How Impossible is the Impossibility of 
Teaching Poetry ?’’ 
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Take the matter at hand, the kinesthetic feel of speech. We 
all feel the difference between such one-word answers as “Yes” 
and “No” and a lung-straining torrent of words which may exer- 
cise our speech equipment through a hundred syllables or more 
before giving us a place at which we may decently rest for 
breath. 


A great variety of bodily feels is present in all our speech; 
these sensations of our speech activity are constantly modulating 
themselves according to the demands of syntactic units. The poet 
is sensitively alive to the feel of the speech stream and controls 
its physical flow in his poem according to his aesthetic purpose. 

When the spiritually awakened King Lear returns to the 
stage carrying the dead body of Cordelia in his arms and says, 
“She’s gone forever,” we emphatically feel in the taut brevity 
of his utterance something of the finality and inevitability of this 
tragic realization. And when Shelley mercilessly and physically 
strains our speech equipment through the exhilarating opening 
stanza of the “Ode to the West Wind” without a pause until the 
last three words, we quite literally share the breathlessness of 
the vates or priest-poet whose persona his words evoke. In both 
these cases part of the artistic effect of the poetry is conveyed 
in the inescapable kinesthetic feel of the language competently 
performed. 


Some students of aesthetics tend to separate poetry from the 
other fine arts by insisting on the non-sensuous quality of its 
meaning as abstract thought. The abstract element of poetry 
arises from the nature of its medium; words are the signs of 
ideas. If poetry is to be sensuous, then, it must acquire this quality 
indirectly by making its reference through its “ideas” to extra- 
mental sensuous things. People who expound this theory admit 
the directly sensuous value of such sound devices as onoma- 
topoeia but go on to point out the relative rarity of these phe- 
nomena and their unimportance in the scale of literary value. 
From this viewpoint, poetry tends to separate from the other 
fine arts by reason of the thinness of its sensuous aesthetic sur- 
face. And with such a view point supplying us with silent 
premises, it is painfully easy to lapse from the teaching of 
poetry for its own sake and for the sake of the student as a 
potential possessor of poetry. This lapse frequently reduces the 
member of a department of English literature to the status of 
a gleaner and collector of crumbs and tidbits which are beneath 
the notice of the professional historian or sociologist or philoso- 
pher or ethician. 

In order to restore poetry to its fellowship with the other 
fine arts, teaching poems as sensuous experiences born alive 
from the personal matrix of the human voice is a procedure 
which commends itself to reason. Toward this end, we must 
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lead students into the ability to recreate poems for their own 
enjoyment in valid performances of the poems’ language. Means 
we can employ to achieve this include well-prepared personal 
performances of poetry, use of the excellent recorded perform- 
ances done by the artists themselves or by actors, and sufficient 
exercise in the analysis of poetic syntax and rhetoric to enable 
the student to meaningfully interpret poetry with his own voice. 


But in addition to methods which directly conduce to the 
actual performance of poems as a vocal art, a reasonable dose 
of theoretical study of the poem as speech can be employed to 
whet the student’s interest and deepen his awareness of the 
speech activities which poetry uses to achieve its meaning and 
existence. As I have already suggested, an initial structure of 
the poem as a three-leveled speech stream can be indicated. Ways 
and means of exploring the activities constantly occurring in 
the conventional, auditory, and kinethetic strata of a poem 
readily open up to analysis. Such analysis keeps the student in 
contact with the poem’s sensuous aesthetic surface and so in 
touch with the poem as a work of fine art. 


At the kinesthetically felt level of the poem’s articulation, 
to be sure, no sufficiently detailed study to guide us in our 
teaching is yet available. But a brief analysis will show one way 
in which this important component of the poem’s sensuous sur- 
face can be organized. The whole poem is continuously felt in 
our bodies as we utter it. So far most of the brief critical notices 
of literary kinesthesia have concentrated on imitative passages 
in which the felt movement of the speech organs imitates more 
or less suggestively something referred to in the stratum of the 
poem’s conventional signaling. Since poems are not always talk- 
ing about things which can be suggested or imitated by speech 
movements, it is clear that only a part of the kinesthetic feel 
of the poem is aesthetically available as imitative or suggestive 
presentation. Where the non-imitating feel of the poem consti- 
tutes part of the poem’s meaning or aesthetic being — and this 
is the usual state of affairs in the total activity of successful 
poems — then the aesthetic function of the kinesthetic feel of 
the poem must be a structural or patterning activity. 


The pervasive nature of the kinesthetic surface of English 
poetry may be briefly indicated in the matter of stressed and 
unstressed syllables. The stress phenomenon simply does not 
exist in its entirety in the objective world of sound waves. So 
far as I know, none of the experiments of the accoustical metists 
has ever discovered by instrumental means a perfect correlation 
between the structure of sound and the metrical structure of 
poetry indicated by the testimony of competent judges. The 
majority of such experiments seems to result in a correlation 
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of about 75% to 80%. Typical interpretation of this discrepancy 
has suggested that the stress phenomenon is only partially a 
physical event and that a mental judgment or possibly a sub- 
jective illusion is what constitutes a stressed syllable. 

The situation clarifies when we confront these findings with 
those of motor phonetics. In this latter field the work of R. H. 
Stetson and others has shown a perfect correlation between the 
stressed syllable and the bodily energy which goes into the articu- 
lation of syllables. The reason why the articulation energy does 
not make itself felt in the world of sound waves is not obscure. 
Another factor besides input energy controls the loudness of the 
syllable, namely the relative openness of the vowel which carries 
the syllable. Thus in such a word as seesaw where we are all 
convinced that the stronger stress is on the first syllable, the 
secondary stress of the second syllable makes a lounder noise 
in the world of sound because of the greater openness of its 
vowel. The consequence of these facts is that we do not fully 
hear the rhythm of English poetry and are dependent for its 
perception on the feel of rhythm in our speaking bodies. Rhythm 
does not exist primarily in the sound of language but in its 
kinesthetic feel. And it is primarily at this level of perception 
that the student must be brought into touch with the aesthetic 
surface of the poem. 
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RELATING STRUCTURE TO PURPOSE 
Charles Hoffman* 


A few years ago while reading NINETY-FIVE POEMS by 
e. e. cummings I was particularly attracted to the first poem 
in the volume, “1(a” (which, like all other poems in the book, 
takes its title from the first line). I felt I could use this poem 
in my tenth year English classes for a number of purposes: to 
have some fun with my students while introducing them to an 
unusual contemporary talent, to stimulate their imaginations, 
and to explore the possibilities of using what seemed to me a 
simple but effective tool for teaching the relationship of the 
structure of a piece of writing to the purpose of the author. 


I had been using with only a fair degree of success a poem 
from our anthology, Franklin P. Adams’ “Those Two Boys”, 
as the basis for a lesson to illustrate how structure helped accom- 
plish purpose. The abandonment of the internal rhyme scheme 
in the last stanza of this poem plus the change in the end rhyme 
scheme combine with the change in the length of the second and 
last lines of the stanza to underscore the humorous trick Adams 
has played on his reader by putting a reverse twist on the ex- 
pected ending. Although this poem was useful, I wanted some- 
thing more vivid—or even more obvious —to use with it. 
“1 (a” seemed to be what I was looking for. Moreover, because it 
was short and could be quickly written on the board, the poem 
could be approached quite informally, without the bother of 
mimeographed copies which all too often bury the psychological 
moment for approaching a lesson at the instant of highest 
expectation. 

Accordingly, one day during our study of poetry, I found 
myself writing the poem on the board and asking the students 
to offer opinions on how the form of the poem helped the author 
accomplish his purpose. Here is the poem: 


l(a 


le 
af 
fa 


ll 
S) 


one 
] 


iness 





*Charles Hoffman is Head of the English Department at the New York Mills Junior-Senior 
High School. 
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The students greeted the poem with a mixed reaction of 
amusement, puzzlement, and confusion. I entered into the spirit 
of the moment and joined with them in their reactions until they 
thought the “poem” was some kind of trick or joke on them. 
Then I explained that the poem not only made sense if it were 
read correctly but that it expressed a feeling and presented an 
image. I also added that the author, who wrote his name “e. e. 
cummings”, was a well-known and successful contemporary poet 
who had written the poem exactly as it appeared on the board. 
I suggested that they study the poem thoughtfully, using pen 
and paper if they wished in their efforts to decipher it. 

I wanted to give them plenty of time to puzzle over the 
poem in order to impress upon them later that many pieces of 
writing which at first readings seem impossible to understand 
can be made to reveal meaning as well as many other values 
with concentration and mental effort. Before long, however, it 
became impossible to hold off the questions, and I began giving 
hints and suggestions. The first gleam of meaning came with 
“a leaf falls”. The parentheses caused some more puzzlement, not 
at first being recognized as such. Somewhat belatedly “loneli- 
ness’’ was unearthed amid smiles of triumph and oh’s and ah’s. 
The general reaction at the discovery of meaningful words was 
one of pleasure and satisfaction mixed with doubt. The students 
still felt some trick was being played on them; the meaning 
of the poem itself was still obscure. 

I now raised the question why the author had written his 
poem in this peculiar manner. Why had he chosen this unusual 
structure? The first answers were not very complimentary to 
Mr. Cummings. In fact, some students doubted that the poem 
was a poem at all. I suggested that we leave that question until 
we had studied the form of the piece of writing more closely. 
Perhaps Mr. Cummings was guilty of sensationalism and had 
written in this bizarre manner simply to attract attention and 
“to be different’. But to be fair to the poet, I maintained, we 
had to try to determine whether or not his odd structure served 
a worthwhile purpose. 

The class began to respond eagerly. “What image did the 
poet try to create?’ I asked. “A falling leaf,” came the reply. 
Did the manner in which the poem was written have any rela- 
tionship to a falling leaf? They readily enough accepted the 
original form of the poem as an attempt at a pictorial repre- 
sentation of a falling leaf. One student who had been troubled 
by the parenthetical marks now suggested that they helped 
create a picture of a twisting and spiraling leaf. Another student 
felt that the lines “‘s) /one/1/iness” represented the leaf at the 
end of its fall, lifted momentarily by a rising gust of warm air 
before settling flat on the ground. Some students, outdoing 
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Cummings himself, felt that the letter should have been arranged 
in a zigzag pattern to better picture a spiraling or twisting leaf! 
Others, however, argued that a leaf didn’t have to spiral to the 
ground and that the “picture” was quite satisfactory as written. 
In general the students concluded that the author was not only 
justified in choosing this pattern but that he had made his image 
more vivid by his choice. 


We now turned our attention to “loneliness”. How was the 
structure of the poem related to this idea of the poet? With 
imaginations stimulated, they soon pointed out that the separa- 
tion of the letters from the words to which they belonged helped 
convey the impression of loneliness. Further, the separation of 
the first | from the rest of its word, as well as the other spacings 
between lines, was also seen as reinforcing this same impression. 
Someone observed that the only line which made sense by itself 
was the word “one’’, which certainly was related to loneliness. 
Another wondered if ‘“‘oneliness’” was a word. A search in the 
dictionary failed to find such a word, but several students were 
readily in favor of crediting the author with creating a new and 
meaningful word to convey the concept of loneliness. 


What was the relationship between the image presented and 
the idea of loneliness? Did the poem contain an implied com- 
parison —a simile or a metaphor? Pause for meditation. Yes, 
loneliness was compared to a falling leaf. Was it a satisfactory 
comparison? Another pause. Then finally the nodding of heads 
and agreement that a single leaf falling was a legitimate expres- 
sion of the feeling of loneliness or “oneliness’. Some students 
pointed out the aloneness of a leaf separated from the other 
leaves on the tree as well as from the tree — or parent — that 
bore it. The idea of the falling leaf dying as a result of the 
separation was related to the loneliness which many students 
felt accompanied death. 


We were ready now for the question whether or not this was 
really a poem. At the beginning of the poetry unit we had decided 
that poetry could not be given a hard and fast definition, but 
we had agreed that it had certain identifying characteristics. I 
hoped that this phase of the discussion would impress upon the 
students the truly indefinable nature of poetry because of its 
individual expression and individual appeal. 


What characteristics of poetry did the poem have? We had 
already found imagery as well as the presentation of a poetic 
impression and feeling. Simple as the image was, it had never- 
theless proved its effectiveness by stimulating their imaginations 
far more actively than many more complex ones had in the past. 
I did not want to try to crystallize their thinking about the 
feeling expressed since obviously they had been too much in- .- 
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volved in a group process to pass proper judgment on how 
intense a feeling of loneliness or “oneliness” had been aroused 
in the reader. The intensity of the feeling had to be individual, 
dependent on individual mood and surroundings. 


The students all agreed that the language of the poem was 
compact, a characteristic of poetry which, incidentally, always 
seemed to give them trouble. However, some students felt that 
the whole poem was too compact; there just wasn’t “enough” 
to it to justify calling it poetry. Should a poem be judged on its 
length or volume? I asked. Our discussion turned to Japanese 
poetry with its delicate expression of a single feeling, impres- 
sion, or thought, and I raised the question whether the author 
wasn’t expressing himself somewhat in the manner of the Japan- 
ese Haiku, without of course its strict adherence to syllabic disci- 
pline. The students were not ripe for a deep discussion of poetry, 
but agreement was finally reached that poetry could not be 
judged by its length alone and that the “enough” demanded of 
any poem was an elusive intangible resulting from poetic expres- 
sion, imagery, and feeling. Perhaps ‘‘l(a” lacked this intangible. 
Each person must decide for himself. 


Another characteristic of poetry is its sound. How does this 
poem sound? “It doesn’t ‘sound’ at all,” scoffed those who had 
been reading with their eyes only. “Let’s read it aloud, then,” 
I suggested. I asked the girls to recite in unison, “a leaf falls” 
and the boys to follow with “loneliness’’. After a few false starts 
we produced a harmonious result which delighted everyone and 
satisfactorily demonstrated the poem’s rhythm. Some asked why 
“loneliness” shouldn’t be spoken first since the poem began with 
the first letter of that word. We tried speaking the poem that 
way, but general opinion favored the first choice because the 
poem “sounds better that way.’’ The poem, then, did have 
“sound”. The students also were quick to recognize that the 
repetition of the l’s produced a definite melodic effect. 

Whether or not we could agree that Mr. Cummings had 
written a poem was basically immaterial. We had engaged in 
some thoughtful analysis and expressed some rather vigorous 
opinions about poetry. During the course of the lesson I had 
written the words of the poem on the board as they would nor- 
mally be written. I now asked how many students would have 
believed that these four words could have generated such a wide- 
ranging discussion. The raised hands were few. 

I concluded the lesson by reminding the students that just 
as this poem had puzzled them at first but had yielded meaning 
and understanding after concentrated effort and an exchange of 
ideas, so would other pieces of writing — prose or poetry — 
prove to be mines of literary treasure if dug deeply enough. 

The student responses which I have presented are the com- 
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posite reactions of my several classes over the past two years. 
The poem has expanded with each lesson, and I have learned 
much about its potentialities from my own students. The degree 
of response varies from class to class, but the poem seems to 
have basic interest for all groups. I have even used it under 
special circumstances with seventh and eighth graders and 
achieved surprisingly satisfactory results. 

My original purposes in selecting the poem have been 
achieved beyond my expectations. Some of my students always 
want to know more about E. E. Cummings, and I have received 
a few term papers written on him. I have fun with the poem in 
class and actually enjoy the deceptive break in routine and the 
apparent pause in the day’s occupation which it offers both me 
and my students. Finally, the poem has not only helped toward 
a better understanding and appreciation of literature by stimu- 
lating imaginations and developing analytical powers, but it has 
proved itself a delightful and effective tool in teaching the rela- 
tionship of structure to purpose in a piece of writing. 

I should not like to conclude without mentioning that I 
have found the poem a convenient reference for a number of 
lessons not connected with poetry. In Thornton Wilder’s OUR 
TOWN and THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH, for instance, students 
are generally puzzled by the unusual and bizarre staging. I 
remind the students of Cummings’ poem and set them to work to 
find the purpose of the author in choosing such staging. Because 
of their previous experience with the poem they are much more 
receptive to searching for the relationship between meaning and 
method. Quite obviously, if OUR TOWN, to take only one of the 
plays, were offered — as students invariably first suggest — as 
a picture of life in a New Hampshire village, its staging would 
preferably be detailed and factual. What is it offered as, then? 
Perhaps the answer can be found by analyzing the unusual 
manner of presentation. Thus the lessons of ‘1(a’’ become the 
ground breaker in our search for new literary treasure in a 
different medium. 
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VERSE OR VICE VERSA 
Burton R. Pollin* 


Why insist upon verse writing for pupils in academic classes 
who have no especial bent for literary creation? Should such an 
activity not be an individual option, best left unforced and un- 
prodded? As with many aspects of education, the truly valid 
reasons for versifying occurred to the teacher only as the activ- 
ity was in progress. They were only slightly involved with the 
immediate motivation of the project and by no means assumed 
the orderly and probably tedious arrangement that can now be 
imputed to them. First, however, let me explain how it happened 
that a class of thirty-two eighth term high school students, only 
three of whom had ever written verses before, were induced to 
write very passable specimens by their fourth submitted attempt, 
so that sixteen could be “published” in a class mimeographed 
paper — Reflexions. In our textbook we had been studying the 
section dealing with Chaucer’s Prologue and the ballads, espe- 
cially Sir Patrick Spens. A casual remark on meter revealed 
quickly that this group had no real idea of the “beat system’’ of 
English verse and could no more identify a pentameter than a 
quincunx. Within five minutes they had copied into their note- 
book for thorough learning the names of six meters plus the 
schema of the iambus, trochee, dactyl, anapest, amphibrach, and 
spondee. We quickly tapped out rhythms and then, to fix the facts 
in their minds, the teacher assigned as a little extra for the 
morrow the writing of a couplet or a quatrain using any of the 
meters. The complaints were loud the next day, but he accepted 
what was offered and laboriously corrected them with a generous 
quantity of red X’s for intolerable verses and extra syllables for 
lame or abridged feet. In addition to the regular assignment, the 
poor poems had to be revised. 

By that time we had reached Shakespeare’s sonnets, in the 
text, which added a new form to our knowledge. The second 
assignment, this time over the weekend and not in addition to a 
regular reading, was to bring in a sonnet or a few quatrains 
based on a simple episode. Humorous verses were always allowed. 
A few suggestive lines were given as starters for the uninspired, 
such as “This poison now needs but a drop to kill,” or “As I was 
walking through the loathsome slush.” We stressed the use of 
highly personal experiences, full of vivid and exact observations. 
To indicate the point clearly, an indifferent poem by a young, 
published versifier in the impressionist vein was mimeographed 
below Wordsworth’s Daffodils. For half a period the teacher 
analyzed the two, indicating the superficial liveliness of the first, 
which was a mere record of impressions, quite shapeless by 





*Mr. Pollin is Chairman of English at The High School of Commerce, New York City. 
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comparison with Wordsworth’s organized exploration of the 
unity of man and nature; he pointed out the deliberate handling, 
in each stanza, of the dancing flowers, the twinkling stars, and 
the glinting waves — a friendly multiplicity which consoles man 
in his present and future solitude. The students began to see the 
need for shaping observations into one unified impression and 
for drawing upon personal experiences, even if only for humorous 
effects. Thus, the poem in sonnet form “To a Younger Brother,” 
beginning, “Shall I compare thee to an angry bull?” 


Somehow the third and the fourth attempts became merged 
in the process of collecting and culling, so that some poets were 
“made” in three attempts and others had to hand in five or 
voluntarily did so. Each piece was rated for its content and its 
technique, separately, with failures in both being liberally 
handed out until the student could learn to “beat it out, four or 
five to the bar.” At last the teacher and the class agreed to select 
the best for the first issue of the magazine, called Reflexions, 
containing actually sixteen “authors” out of the class of thirty- 
two. The mimeographing took one skilled typist a few hours 
only, since a simple double column format was employed, without 
any attempt to adjust lines. The typist has the delightful 
ability to draw little vignettes in the margin or across the text 
itself with a fine stylus. Each contributed a small sum for mimeo- 
graph paper, to enable the class to share its work with others 
on the grade and with each of the hundred teachers in the school. 
The four page, stapled magazine gave a creative spur to the 
efforts of other groups and certainly of this one, so that within 
three weeks it had produced the second issue, this one including 
the productions of most of those not represented in the first. 


The titles of the poems run the full gamut of adolescent, 
high school taste: Lunchroom Contemplations, in Dorothy Parker 
style, about vain efforts to do homework in the melee; J Was a 
Teen-Age Volcano, using an extended geological image to discuss 
ambition (after we had discussed Shakespearian conceits) ; The 
Ballad of Irving, Mara Juana, and the Dragon in which the beat- 
nik miss rejoices in the triumph of the Dragon; High Chair Days, 
based on the photographs of the infant still being shown before 
the “grown’’ adolescent; Be Never Lonely, a ballad addressed to 
a murderous parakeet; The Complex Angler, bookishly and psy- 
choanalytically addressed to Ahab’s obsession: Ode to a Dirty 
White Sneaker, on the “smelly symbol of the ‘Beat’ ;” and being 
Late, on battling the subway crowds to arrive at school on time. 
While many of the rhymes and rhythms remained inept, they 
were much less so than before the moving red pencil of the 
teacher “writ.” A certain amount of ruthlessness was practiced 
from the beginning, for the whole class knew that it was writing 
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verse, not poetry. The poems that resulted were mere accidents ; 
everyone know it. Here are a few examples of whatever one 
wishes to call the products: 


TRUTH 


The rain slips through the cracked sky-light, 
Unpretentious with its rat-tat-tat, 

And on my mind an imprint makes 

Of melancholy cloud-cast hills; 


Rushing masses on Third Avenue, 
Going to infinity with celestial speed, 
Driving, dedicatedly, 

Me, I, myself alone am first; 


A disembodied wail from Fifty-fourth 
Hangs on the still dark curtain of the night, 
Mingling with the tread of one patrolling, 
Searching, looking for, but finding nothing; 


The mass responds at once to the loudest cry, 
But truth is the softest tone of all. 


* * * * 


ODE TO A DIRTY WHITE SNEAKER 


Mud encrusted, proud, yet humble, 
Tromping beatly up the stair, 
Hearing not the buzz and mumble, 
You march on without a care. 

One old lace behind you, dragging, 
Worries not the feet your shield! 
Seams are ripping, sides are sagging, 
My toes peep from wounds unhealed. 
Worn with black or gray or green 
You add that pleasant, peasant touch. 
On feet artistic you are seen, 

And on those lazy just as much! 


You smelly symbol of the “Beat”, 
I’m IN! I’ve got you on my feet! 


* * *K * 


THE CLOUD 


I was born one day, when the sun didn’t shine, 
Cold kin to bitter winds and drenching rains. 
I am caressed by clouds and gentle winds. 

At my appointed time I wend my way 

To the dark, dreary earth so far below. 

And there I shed my silver mantle white 

To warm this frigid earth and hearts of men. 
My blanket covers all, both big and small. 

As days grow longer, I grow shorter still, 
And soon I disappear to whence I came. 
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I WAS A TEEN-AGE VOLCANO 
I really started out in life 
A simple rolling plain, 
With mighty mountains all around 
Beyond the golden grain. 


The mountains had a messenger, 
The West wind from the sea; 

He whistled ’round each peak in turn 
But passed right over me. 

I felt a churning in my depths, 
A yearning to fulfill. 

I heaved and turned and boiled and burned 
And lo! I was a hill. 

The mountains in their majesty 
Were lofty, high and proud, 

But now they seemed to laugh at me 
From high above the clouds. 

Their scorn stirred up my inner fire; 
I glowed white hot until 

A wrathful rumble shook the ground 
And I was higher still! 

So now I knew the secret plan 
Of each ambitious peak; 

And given time, I’ll top them all, 
I know whereof I speak. 


And now to the initial question posed — what were the ad- 
vantages compared to what could have been done during the 
same time and considering the efforts expended by the children 
and the teacher? First of all, let it be said that when a project 
of this sort is conducted briskly, it need not consume much time 
and effort — at least in class, since the Chaucer, ballads, sonnets, 
and, toward the end, first two acts of Macbeth — all contributed 
their share of insight and models for imitation. A few additional 
assignments, always stressing the “play’’ mood, were needed. 
The teacher spent about three hours, all told, in correcting the 
successive poems. In class one period was spent at the beginning 
in correcting on the blackboard dreadful samples of bad meter 
and sentimentality, after which the second at least disappeared 
from the contributions. Only two students failed to learn to “beat 
it out,” and one of these contributed an almost passable, print- 
able free verse instance on “War’’. 

But the values? These have come to seem myriad to the 
teacher. First of all, there has been a tremendous growth in the 
awareness of the poet’s problems and achievements. Lyrics, 
blank verse dramas — all now are seen and judged and appreci- 
ated from a box seat, nay from a stage stool, and can evoke a 
fellow feeling, especially when the hermeneutical teacher leads 
the claque. Voluntarily, for example, the group pointed out 
instances of magnificent tone coloring in the little excerpt of 
Paradise Lost in our anthology; one could sense the prevalence 
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of that little shiver of response that Housman called the criterion 
of appreciation. There has been a significant addition to their 
critical vocabulary, concerning figures of speech and metrics, 
which can be more quickly applied to the work of literature. The 
search for “le mot juste” to fill out a rhyme or to avoid an un- 
gainly foot has sent them to synonym dictionaries and thesauri, 
teaching them references aids hitherto merely academically 
known, if at all. Some have begun collecting words and now 
study their vocabulary lists for use in unassigned poems and 
prose pieces, for future issues of Reflexions and other work. 
There has been a notable improvement in other written work, 
for example, the research report on problems in Macbeth, at- 
tributable largely to practice in poetry, which had involved 
attention to parallel sentence structure, the reduction of fustian, 
and condensing loose structure into language of impact and 
tightness. Best of all, the class has learned to study its own 
emotions more objectively and to note its own observations of 
the many-faceted world of experience. Since their horizons have 
been expanded, who would begrudge a little teacher and class 
time, even if the curriculum must be stretched a trifle to contain 
this project? It has been a delight to work with this group of 
verse-writing seniors, who are themselves surprised to discover 
their latent verbal dexterity. 
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BALLAD ME SOME BALLADS 


Robert E. Ward* 


Many teachers who teach freshman and sophomore English 
classes have great difficulty approaching the matter of poetry. 
They handle it as a “let’s get it over with” proposition. This 
attitude, of course, adds nothing to the child’s inbred resentment 
to anything that he thinks is “‘sissified”. A new, more interesting 
approach that I have found to be useful has a three-fold plan 
of action. This plan combines three purposes: one, simple identi- 
fication of types, meters, and simple poetic words; two, a creative 
skill in writing thoughts compactly, and a skill in summarizing 
narrative ideas; and finally, a careful selection of ballads and 
narrative poems which relate to things in which the student is 
interested. The complete unit takes three weeks. 


The first purpose, that of identification, may start with 
rhymes. The following rhymes may be dittoed for class use: 
‘“‘Adventures of Isabelle’, ‘“Lather as You Go,” “The Cow,” “The 
Three-L-LLama’’, all by Ogden Nash, and “A New Song of 
Similes” from Oscar Williams’ Silver Treasury of Light Verse. 
These rhymes show the importance of a jingle or rhyme for a 
humorous purpose. 


Following the humor of the every day jingle-rhyme, we 
introduce the pupil to the next step in the sophomore’s climb to 
poetic appreciation. The ballad is introduced to the pupil through 
the use of phonograph records. Very interesting records featur- 
ing Bur] Ives singing western cowboy songs and Katharine Read 
reciting “Lord Randall” and “The Three Ravens” can be obtained 
from most record stores. I have supplemented these recordings 
by using dittoed copies of such folk songs as: “Jesse James’’, 
“Big Rock Candy Mountains’, “Cowboy’s Lament’, and “John 
Henry”. The pupil is asked to explain the similarity of the songs. 
He is asked with what was the story teller primarily concerned? 


The logical answer is that he is concerned with a sad tale 
of death, unrequited love, or a great feat of strength or daring. 
At this point we can bring in the background of the ballad and 
its near relative, the epic. The student notices that the ballad 
has rhythm, some rhyme and a story. For a little comic relief, 
the pseudo-ballad “The Cremation of Sam Magee” by Robert 
Service may be read. This poem can serve as an illustration of a 
tragic ballad story made ludicrous by exaggeration. 


Another test in recognition of the ballad form can be used to 





*The Utica Free Academy, Utica. 
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show how poetic language approximates everyday speech. The 
metaphor, simile, and onomatopeia are explained. The pupil is 
asked to write on a slip of paper as many expressions as is 
possible in the fifteen minutes allotted. All expressions should 
be in current usage, beginning with “like” or ‘‘as”. Examples 
such as “slow as molasses in January” or “poor as a church 
mouse” are given and the game begins. As many as thirty-four 
simile like-or-as expressions have been contributed by one pupil 
in a class. The metaphor test is a little more difficult. I have 
been given the following as examples of metaphorical use in 
current language, ‘“‘He’s a live wire’, or “He’s a rat”. For onoma- 
topoetic use I give a word association test. Here are a few 
examples: crash, smash, whirr, bang, slush, slam, boom. They 
(the students) put down the first word picture that they think. 
Here are some of their examples: 1. accident, 2. breaking some- 
thing, 3. airplane engine or fan, 4. rifle shot, 5. mud or snow, 
6. door closing, 7. drum or cannon. This little game shows the 
pupil the relationship between word sounds and the word pic- 
tures these sounds generate. I feel this is very important to the 
pupil’s grasp of audible or visual images in his reading of poetry. 


Identification of simple meter rhythms is also as important 
as poetic word-sound identification. Use of scansion for meter 
identification may be helpful for showing the number and ar- 
rangement of beats in a line. Furthermore, by being acquainted 
with simple metric line such as is used in the ballad (iambic 4-3, 
4-3, second and fourth line rhyming) he will be able to set up 
his own creation, an eight line ballad. 


The creative part of this poetry unit now develops in the 
pupil a need to tell a story poetically. The pupil is assigned a 
two day assignment. He finds a news item in the paper and then 
proceeds to write an eight line ballad. In this short assignment 
the pupil must use the knowledge that he has gained to set up 
a simple trimeter and tetrameter line. Possibly an over-simplifi- 
cation of trimeter and tetrameter that I can use to help pupils 
set up their ballad is this syllable approach. The students make 
a list of as many two-syllable words as possible. The accent 
should be on the second syllable. Four of these two-syllable words 
will make a crude tetrameter line (iambic) or six single syllable 
words will make a trimeter line. At this point I think it is a 
necessity to show the pupils a basic idea of simple scansion. 
Put the accent on all two syllable words. Put the accent mark 
at the end of a line. This helps them also to understand the 
underlying rhythm of a poem. 


The results in this unit have been satisfying. The efforts 
that the students have put forth show that they are beginning 
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to understand the basic construction of poetry. The creation of 
their own poem gives them an idea of rhyme, meter, and narra- 
tion. 
Following this article is a list of books which can be useful. 

Botkins, B. A. Treasury of American Folklore 

Brooks and Warren, Understanding Poetry 

Nash, Ogden, Good Intentions 

Nash, Ogden, Golden Treasury of Ogden Nashery 

Service, Robert, Spell of the Yukon and other Ballads 

Williams, Oscar, Immortal Poems of the English Language 

Williams, Oscar, Silver Treasury of Light Verse 
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SCHOLARSHIP IN THE CLASSROOM 


Mildred E. Swearingen* 


Who is a scholar? One definition might be, “One who has 
done advanced study and has attained specialized knowledge.” 
Each teacher is a scholar in some measure then, for each has 
done advanced study compared to the population at large and 
gained specialized knowldege. But something more is involved 
when we are prompted to say admiringly, ““Now there goes a 
real scholar.” What attitudes and habits mark the scholar? 


First, a scholar is curious about objects, events, and feel- 
ings. He asks why. He is inquisitive. He notices. He is a skeptic 
in the best sense of the word, not cynical, but wondering about 
proof and insistent upon evidence. He is often curious about 
the commonplace, noticing relationships that other persons take 
for granted. It is said of Einstein that he was never satisfied 
with the obvious explanation but kept on wondering after others 
had ceased to see a problem. 


Second, a scholar does something about his curiosity. He 
investigates. He tries to find out. He uses his previous experience 
and his imagination to formulate possible answers; then he tests 
to find out. The quick curiosity characteristic of childhood may 
well be the beginning of scholarship but is far from its end. 
Scholarship must have follow-through. 

A scholar is courageous and relentless in the pursuit of 
knowledge. He goes “the second mile”. He exercises self-disci- 
pline. He considers new ideas even when they go counter to old 
attitudes and to old explanations so long accepted as to have 
become unquestioned assumptions. Each generation of scolars 
may expect at any time a revolution in thought proportionate 
to the flat earth-round earth controversy. It often takes stark 
honesty and courage to admit new ideas to the realm of familiar 
thinking. The scholar is caught at times in a dilemma. He has 
to be sure and must spare no effort in order to be certain of his 
facts; but even when he is most sure, he holds all conclusions 
tentative and subject to further evidence. 

The scholar has zeal and push. He carries on sustained hard 
work. He is energized by the vision of a goal, satisfied and 
rewarded by the discovery and application of truth. Learning 
is an excitement to him. He invests his life freely, giving of 
himself without stint or fear. 

The scholar has perspective and foresight. He possesses a 
degree of quietude. He is not easily panicked. In Emerson’s 
words, he ‘‘does not take every pop-gun to be the crack of doom.” 





*Dr. Swearingen is Professor of Education at Florida State University at Tallahassee. This 
paper was presented to the NYSEC and SUCE Workshops at Plattsburgh, August 4, 1960. 
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He is too familiar with the evolution of knowledge in any field 
to be vastly surprised at the advent of further knowledge. 


The scholar enriches life. Through his efforts some new 
truth is added, some new application is made, some new set of 
relationships grasped, or some knotty problem yields to rigorous 
analysis and new synthesis. The total of man’s understanding 
about himself and his world is increased. 


In brief, a scholar is a man thinking. A teacher in the class- 
room is a scholar at those times when he is in essence man think- 
ing, when he is noticing, asking why, seeking imaginatively and 
vigorously, and applying new findings. 

Here are examples of scholars at work in the classroom, of 
teachers as men thinking in the classroom. In a junior high 
school the youngsters were, over a period of years, consistently 
scoring low in the literature section of the achievement test 
battery. Why? The rest of their work indicated the normal 
range of accomplishment. Did the students miss items at random 
or was there some kind of pattern to the errors? An analysis 
of the test itself showed that, out of the 80 items, 11 related 
to the Bible and 10 referred to mythology. These items the stu- 
dents missed with great frequency, whereas their other errors 
were scattered over many items. When the teachers examined 
carefully the content of the literature books in use, the scope of 
library material available, and the typical out-of-school activities 
of the children, they realized for the first time the great dearth 
of experience of the children in the two areas mentioned. Once 
equipped with the significant findings, the teachers were able to 
carry through long range planning which led to greatly ex- 
panded library and text materials, and so some shifts in emphasis 
in the scope of literature studied. Cooperative efforts on the part 
of the school board, superintendent, and P.T.A. were involved. 
Ultimately increased understanding on the part of the students 
was reflected in the achievement test scores. also. 


A second example concerns language usage. Lists have been 
prepared from time to time showing the oral language errors 
most commonly made by elementary children. These lists are of 
great use to textbook writers and teachers. One September, the 
intermediate teachers in an elementary school asked themselves, 
“Do the children in our classrooms frequently make the mistakes 
on this nationally prepared list? Are there some of these errors 
they rarely make? Are there other gross errors heard often 
which are not on the list at all?” With such questions as these 
before them, the teachers and children drafted a plan for a time 
sampling of natural conversation over a period of a week. Start- 





(1) The phrase has been immortalized by Emerson in his “The American Scholar,’’ Phi Beta 
Kappa Oration, Harvard, 1837. 
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ing with the prepared list of errors as a partial checklist and 
with space provided for additional items, committees from four 
classrooms recorded errors heard in class, in the lunchroom, on 
the bus, and on the playground, using time samples of 30 minutes 
each day. Teachers and pupils together analyzed the data and 
prepared a relatively short list of the most significant errors, i.e. 
those having great “social penalty” in general or in that commu- 
nity. They also agreed upon a plan of study and practice which 
was to be followed in two months by another time sampling. 
Before devising their plan of work the teachers, as scholars, 
familiarized themselves with relevant research. They found, for 
instance, the studies which indicate the futility of expecting to 
improve oral usage through extensive written practice in the 
recognition of acceptable forms. 


A third example involves voice quality and articulation. 
Teachers become aware of the frequency with which they heard 
a thickness of speaking and slovenly enunciation. They wondered 
how they could bring these qualities to the consciousness of the 
speakers. With the help of a supervisor and principal, the 
teachers secured a tape recorder. Over a period of several days 
each student made two short recordings, one the reading of a 
familiar selection of his own choosing and the other a few 
minutes of extemporaneous responding to casual comments by 
his teacher about current school activities. The tape was instantly 
played back and for the first time, in most instances, students 
were able to hear themselves speak and could detect and analyze 
their difficulties. The tapes were then kept for several months, 
during which time students and teachers carried out plans for 
improvement. Then new recordings were prepared and compared 
with the earlier ones. 


A fourth situation concerns spelling in the intermediate 
grades. A number of parents in the community were complaining 
that their children were spelling poorly and that the reason for 
the difficulty was that children were not getting enough know- 
ledge of phonics. The teachers were distressed and puzzled: They 
knew that phonetic analysis as a means of word recognition had 
received emphasis throughout the primary years of the reading 
program and that, in the middle grades, phonetic analysis was 
used regularly in the study of spelling and in the pronunciation 
of new words in any area. The teachers felt that increasing the 
time devoted to phonics might not offer much promise for im- 
proving the spelling. But where was objective evidence for any 
opinion, their opinion or that of the parents? The teachers, 
again working with principal and supervisor, used a standard- 
ized test to ascertain the spelling accomplishment of the children. 
The median score for each grade proved to be slightly under 
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the national norm, usually one or two months. Then the teachers 
and children went on to an analysis of kinds of mistakes being 
made. They asked two questions: what kinds of mistakes do the 
members of the class make? Does a given child exhibit certain 
mistakes again and again or does he cover the whole range of 
errors? They found that at the sixth grade level 48% of the 
errors were in the nature of omissions (usually a capital letter 
or apostrophe) 43% were in the form of substitutions (usually 
phonetic, as erlee for early or persue for pursue), 3% in the form 
of reversals, and 6% as insertions and additions. Clearly the chil- 
dren could spell phonetically but had not yet sorted out which 
of several phonetic possibilities was called for as the culturally 
right way to spell the word. In answer to the second question, 
the analysis indicated that some children made a characteristic 
mistake with great frequency, such as omitting a silent vowel 
as in frend for friend. In the future such a child knew how to 
be on guard in proof reading his own papers and how to concen- 
trate his study time and efforts in order to overcome his par- 
ticular difficulty. 


Do you see a pattern shaping up from these examples? First, 
the teacher notices something. He has curiosity about something 
that may have been regarded as commonplace or inevitable. 
Second, he has to find out something. There is much fact gather- 
ing and analysis of findings, which can often be time consuming 
and laborious. Third, something new is tried. Frequently a work- 
ing plan is formulated only after several hypotheses have been 
proposed, tried, and rejected. Fourth, the results are watched. 
Careful records have to be kept to make sure that the desired 
outcomes are actually being obtained. Notice that these steps 
take time, they demand persistence, they necessitate a keen 
awareness of purpose and relentless pursuit of goal through 
intermediate phases, and they involve plain, hard work. As the 
old saying has it, “Many a pair of shoes is worn out between 
saying and doing.” 

You will notice, too, that cooperative effort was a necessity 
in most of the cases cited. An individual teacher could have 
accomplished something working by himself or with his own 
students. But the cooperation among teachers and between 
teachers and other personnel greatly expedited the pursuit of 
knowledge and the impact of the findings and conclusions. 


Each teacher described was man thinking. Each was a prac- 
ticing scholar and exhibited in the classroom the qualities of 
scholarship which are recognized and acclaimed in other lines 
of endeavor. Like scholars elsewhere, each one enriched life. 
He added to knowledge and improved the quality of living for 
the youth with whom he worked. 
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THE RETURN OF THE PRECIS 
Thomas M. Johnson* 


The increased demand for more student practice in written 
expression coupled with increased numbers of smiling faces fill- 
ing the space between front blackboard and rear wall bulletin 
board led me to re-discover the almost dated instructive device 
known as précis writing. I have found it a valuable instrument 
in our eleventh year English curriculum not only because it 
provides excellent training in reading and writing, but because 
it provides maximum evaluation benefits with minimum effort 
on me as paper-grader. I further find it a superior tool for 
sorting the sheep from the goats and, eventually, changing 
many goats into sheep. In this age of the multiple-choice ques- 
tion, I am thoroughly convinced that a good portion (maybe 
more than half) of the work is done for the testee. I have found 
many students who can pick the correct central thought for a 
given passage when given a list of five central thoughts one of 
which must be correct. But let them start from scratch and be 
required to compose the central thoughts in their own words 
and the teacher immediately can discern the goats. 


First of all, what is the précis? I suppose you know that it 
is an abstract of an original. Only the skeleton of the thought 
is recorded in the précis. Its value lies in the fact that it compels 
the student to understand the main thought and reduce it to a 
simple restatement. The word itself is French and, of course, 
the précis must be precise. In the long departed days of few 
students and unhurried attempts to educate, it was discovered 
that a very profitable way to teach young people to understand 
very precisely what they have read and to express precisely 
what they have understood was to have them write these brief 
explanations of given passages. This method flourished on the 
continent and was well-established in our own country in earlier 
times. But with the vast increase in enrollments and the many 
more pupils for whom each of us English teachers is responsible, 
the practice of précis writing has given way to the easier-to- 
grade multiple-choice reading test. 


I have found, however, a return to this practice pays big 
dividends. Now the old timers had drawn up certain arbitrary 
rules for the writing of précis. They are still very valid and to 
them I have added some of my own arbitrary rules which are 
designed mainly to make the précis even easier to evaluate. 


First of all, the students are given notebook sheets describ- 
ing what a précis is and the rules for writing it. I tell them that 





*Goshen Central School, Goshen. 
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most of their composition work for a marking period (six weeks) 
will be based on this type of assignment and I try to build up 
challenge by telling them it is tough — much harder than pick- 
ing out one correct central thought in multiple-choice tests and 
hard to get an A on because they have to be so exactly correct. I 
further tell them that this practice should help them to do much 
better on the multiple-choice type questions such as they will 
find on our New York State Regents examination, college board 
and scholarship tests. They will seem easier after doing the précis 
work. I tell them that the work should help them both in writing 
and especially reading in other courses. I also tell them that some 
of my former students have reported back that they have been 
asked to write précis in their college freshman English courses 
and many of their classmates had never even heard of précis 
writing. All this has often been enough to stimulate quite a bit 
of eagerness on their part. 


These are the rules that they must follow in submitting 
their précis: 


1. Read the original passage very carefully. Make certain 
that you understand every word in the original passage. 
You may consult a dictionary. 


2. Ask yourself after reading the passage: What is the main 
point the author is making? Underlining key words and 
key ideas which are repeated again and again will help. 
You must keep these as main thoughts. Cross out repeti- 
tions, illustrations, details, figures of speech, and digres- 
sions on the original passage. 


. Try to sum up the main thought of the passage in one 
sentence. This will be the topic sentence of your précis. 
Passages used for précis work frequently do not contain a 
written topic sentence — it is often implied. But it is the 
précis writer’s job to state one and it must be put first in 
your précis. (This greatly simplifies correcting.) 

4. Make a very brief outline or summary of the main ideas 

in addition to the topic sentence. 


5. Cover the main thought of the original and the subor- 
dinate thoughts — no more, no less. A person reading the 
précis would understand the main and all subordinate 
thought in the original. The only reason the original is 
better is that it drives home the points the original author 
was making with repetition, illustration, example and 
other devices for emphasis. The précis does not contain 
any of your own ideas on the subject or any outside 
information. It contains no repetitions, unnecessary ad- 
jectives, examples, illustrations, or figures of speech. It is 
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Go 


only a very clear explanation of what the original means. 
Be sure your goal is clarity of thought. This is pure ex- 
pository writing. 

6. Write your précis in rough draft form. Work with it to 
make sure that it is not more than one-third the length of 
the original passage. The number of words in the original 
will appear at the end of it. Divide by three. Do not make 
your précis longer than one-third the original. Put the 
number of words in your précis at the end of it. 

7. The précis must be in your own words. (I do my best to 
enforce their translating ideas to their lowest common 
denominator. I have found some youngsters who are good 
at picking out key sentences or phrases but who do not 
demonstrate their grasp of these ideas unless forced to 
translate them into their own words.) 

8. Put a specific title on your précis. (This again forces 
them to ponder the central idea.) 

9. The précis must preserve the tone or dignity of the 
original. (Although this is not especially important in so 
far as my realizing that a student understands the original 
so long as I am able to understand his “language,” I am 
able to teach some levels of language and tone here.) 

10. Hand in all rough drafts and outlines. (This is sometimes 
a help to the pupils.) 


Included with these rules for writing the précis which they 
put in their notebooks, I give each a précis worked out as it 
should be. The original is typed and my “work” is done in long- 
hand to stimulate their work. The whole it dittoed. Here I can 
show them a topic sentence if there is one in the original. Repeti- 
tions are underlined as well as key words or ideas. Illustrations, 
examples, figures of speech, unnecessary adjectives, or digressions 
are crossed out and labeled in the original. A rough outline of 
the main thought is made as we have previously worked with 
outlining. Then the précis appears with its title and the number 
of words at the end of it. 

With this they tackle précis #1. Over the years I have as- 
sembled passages; they are mostly well-written paragraphs and 
a few short poems. These are dittoed. I have various levels of 
difficulty for our three different tracks, too. These examples of 
good writing give us an excellent opportunity to discuss unity, 
coherence and emphasis — things which I have been pounding 
home, I hopefully state, since the start of the school year. It also 
gives me an opportunity to bring to their very close attention 
certain pithy ideas contained in these originals which I know give 
them something to think about. For example, I have a good one 

(continued on page 32) 
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The New York State English Cot 





FRIDAY, APRIL 28; SATURDAY, APRIL 29 





FRIDAY, APRIL 28 
2:00 p. m.—Registration 


2:00-4:00 p. m.— AUDIO-VISUAL FAIR 


nce lnketnetnmieinag H. Gene Steffens, SUCE, Buffalo 
| Gerard Previn Mayer, WNYE, Brooklyn 
POPTICIMANES ............00.000500 Helen Thielking, Campus School, Buffalo 


Sarah Sterrett, Campus School, Buffalo 


2:00-4:00 p. m.—NEW TRENDS IN THE ENGLISH REGENTS EXAM 
I ods. nncissictntenitecicatinemie Milacent Ocvirk, Ithaca Public Schools 
ID ciintiicinnicnsicniit Robert Carruthers, State Department, Albany 


4:15 p.m.—Annual Business Meeting 


8:00 p. m.—GENERAL SESSION 


Guest Speaker .............. Edmund Carpenter, San Fernando State 
College, California 
Topic: “Learning English from the Eskimos” 


10:00 p. m.—SOcIAL HOUR 


SATURDAY, APRIL 29 


9:00-10:00 a. m.— KEYNOTE SESSIONS 


1. READING 
CORIPMIOM ............00...-005..... Irene Heacock, Clarence Central School 
PRET en Margaret Early, Syracuse University 


Elizabeth O’Daly, New York City Schools 
2. LINGUISTICS 


RI sicesnenadarnnsincednananaseasnans J. Stephen Sherwin, SUCE, Buffalo 

TY ith iaisestacnitinidetiabaiatiinaedbdionconibinilintitin Robert Hall, Cornell University 
3. Mass MEDIA 

ION iniecicassstinssinctinti Ruth Everett, Erasmus Hall High School, 


New York City 
Speakers: 
William Boutwell, Scholastic Book Services, New York City 
Dorothy Klock, WNYC, Brooklyn Technical High School 


IIIS iss. cssishchecconicipncatbbadalilecettioninnns Lloyd Kaiser, RAETA, Rochester 
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STATLER-HILTON HOTEL, BUFFALO 


{ 4, LITERATURE 


\ GN ictal cnncaitiicieharmiitintdats Erwin S. Palmer, SUCE, Oswego 
Speaker .... Francis Connolly, Fordham University, New York City 


Topic: “Is a Theory of Criticism Necessary for the Teaching of 

Literature?” 
Discussants .................... Dr. Joseph Mersand, Jamaica High School 
Sister Thomas Marion, Nazareth College, Rochester 


10 :00-11:00 a. m.—BROWSING Hour ...............-.-..---- The Exhibits 


10:15 a. m.—Meeting of Junior NYSEC 


11:15 a. m.-12:30 p. m.—TEN PANELS—Organized by Topics 
1. CREATIVE WRITING 


NE ee veces coi ererescece Marguerite Driscoll, New York City 


Demonstration Lesson of Writing at 6th Grade Level 
Presiding: Mollie Wild, SUCE, Plattsburgh 


2. TEACHING OF NON-FICTION 


Chairman .............. Abraham Ponemon, Far Rockaway High School 
“Teaching the Essay” .................. Jerome Carlin, Fort Hamilton 
“Poetry and Power” ..................-. Muriel Paige, West Hempstead 
“A Literary Safarz”’ .................. Katherine M. Reichel, Rochester 

3. THE TEACHER AND THE SUPERVISOR 
RR sietshicisisstscisicriisasindadietbac Marguerite B. Shelmadine, Rochester 
Speakers: 


Elizabeth Mitchell, Niagara Falls 
Lorraine Lang, Buffalo 
Dr. Raymond Harris, Mount Vernon 


oe Oe, 


4, ADAPATION OF LANGUAGE-ARTS CURRICULUM FOR A MOBILE 


POPULATION 
Chairman ........ Rosemary Wagner, Board of Education, New York 
Speakers: 

“The Problem in Large Cities” ................--.- Elsie Wolk, Board of 


Education, New York 
“Migrants in Rural Areas” .. Amelia Whelehan, SUCE, Oswego 
I IE hiceiscceicesnsintsihaebintactitcsinbiiniecehia Esther Wilson, Penfield 
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5. PAPERBACKS 
Participating CRAITMAN ....-.......2...<0---scsrsecseesensees Austin Fox, Buffalo 
Speakers: 
James Lanz, Board of Education, Buffalo 
Sister M. Sylvia, Newsletter Editor, David Manly, Newfane 
Central School 
6. LITERARY SCHOLARSHIP RESOURCES OF WESTERN NEW YORK 
RI Sissi ipaicchesanndsrnnininssinnanhinsicenas Martin B. Fried, SUCE, Buffalo 
(Names of speakers will appear in official program) 
7. TWELFTH GRADE POETRY 
I ii as cinccsinacdisnonanlashnsbinind Sister Vincent de Paul, Buffalo 
Demonstration Lesson .................... Mrs. Elizabeth Neuschel, Buffalo 
8. SHAKESPEARE FOR CONTEMPORARY YOUTH 
RC a On Edward Mullen, LeMoyne, Syracuse 
Speakers: 
Professor George Hunter, Visiting Professor from England, 
University of Rochester 
Mary Foley, Rochester 
I Sis shsicinclednesncenseelcenviaetitegis Gerald Smith, SUCE, Geneseo 
9. CURRENT IMAGES OF THE ADOLESCENT IN LITERATURE, MOTION 
PICTURES, RADIO AND TELEVISION 
er Mairi Wood, President, Junior Council, 
Syracuse University 
Consultants: 
“The Adolescent in Adult Literature” ................ Charles Calitri, 
Long Island 
“The Adolescent in Mass Media” .............. Mrs. William Gerber, 
Cheektowaga 
“The Adolescent in Junior Literature” ........ Charles D. Griffith, 
Rochester 
10. SCHOLARSHIP AND PRACTICE IN TEACHING COLLEGE ENGLISH 
Participating Chairman .................... Francis Shoemaker, Columbia 
University, New York City 
Speakers: 
Sterling X. Olmstead, Rennselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy 
Caroline Mercer, Vassar, Poughkeepsie 
I ataistnheckatineinsiieiesenicisationnesiaiens Mary Nankivel, SUCE, Oneonta 
Edward Fagan, SUCE, Albany 
1:00-3:00 p. m.—LUNCHEON ............ a Grand Ballroom 





Speaker: ROBERT C. POOLEY, University of Wisconsin 
Topic: “Automatons or English Teachers?” 


3:15 p. m.—ADJOURNMENT 


THE ENGLISH RECORD 


THE NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 
announces 


1962 ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS WORKSHOP 


for Elementary and Secondary Teachers 


JULY 17 TO JULY 21 


at 


Syracuse University 


Theme: Arts and Skills in Written Expression 


To Explore: new trends, techniques, and practical problems 
in teaching arts and skills in written expression, focusing on: 


INCREASING FLOW OF IDEAS LINGUISTICS AND THE MODERN 
“PROVISION AND REVISION” GRAMMAR 
DEVELOPING CRITICAL APPRECIATION “PROGRAMMING” LANGUAGE SKILLS 
GOALS AND STANDARDS SPELLING 
RELATING TO LITERATURE AND MASS HANDWRITING 

MEDIA PUNCTUATION, CAPITALIZATION 
WHAT RESEARCH SAYS CORRECT USAGE 

and 


* VOCABULARY 
%*& SENTENCE STRUCTURE 
* ORGANIZATION 





LUNCHEON RESERVATION BLANK 


Dear Miss Summers: 


Enclosed find check for $3.50 covering Reservation for Annual 
Luncheon of the New York State English Council to be held at the Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Buffalo, Saturday, April 29. Mail on or before April 25, 1961. 
(Gratuity included.) 


Mail to: Miss Kathryn Summers, School 46, 389 Virginia Street, 
Buffalo 1, New York. 


NID sick issn ihc cinta eed alain piaaicdacboeaaaaloemaienieee 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


It is time for me to submit a brief report of the activities of the Coun- 
cil since the meeting of the Board of Directors in Syracuse in October. 
One of the measures taken in that meeting was the drafting and passing 
of a resolution urging the upgrading of the position of State Supervisor 
of English Education. The resolution recommended the upgrading in spe- 
cific terms of criteria for judging the qualifications of candidates for the 
position, salary, traveling expenses, number of associates, office space, and 
clerical help. 


This resolution I sent to Dr, James E. Allen, Jr., Commissioner of 
Education, along with a covering letter requesting the privilege of an 
interview so that arguments and materials in support of the resolution 
might be presented in person by representatives of the Council. The Com- 
missioner’s response was cordial and a meeting was arranged. Dr. Hans 
Gottschalk, Executive Secretary of the Council, and Dr. Joseph Mersand, 
past president of both our Council and the National Council of Teachers 
of English, accompanied me to the meeting which was held in Albany 
during the Christmas vacation. 


We had a very satisfactory three-hour session with Associate Com- 
missioner Crewson, Associate Commissioner Knox, Anthony Terino, Direc- 
tor of Secondary Education, and Robert Carruthers, Associate Supervisor 
of English Education. The afternoon ended with an interview with Com- 
missioner Allen. The Commissioners showed themselves very receptive to 
our proposals. They explained various difficulties that were facing them 
but stated their intention to make efforts toward at least a partial implemen- 
tation of the recommendations made in the resolution. Since then we have 
learned that one more associate is to be added to the staff of the Super- 
visor of English Education. 


The topics discussed at that Albany meeting were by no means confined 
to the resolution we presented. By the end of the three hours several 
commitments were jointly agreed upon by the Education Department and by 
the Council. For one thing, the Department offered to invite the Council 
to be represented in a seminar on the Improvement of English Teaching 
in New York State which will take place during this year and which will 
be participated in by outstanding national figures in the area of English 
teaching. 


On its part, the Council has agreed to prepare a position paper, defining 
its best judgments concerning ways in which the Department, with re- 
sources presently available, can best exert its leadership energies to improve 
the teaching of English (k-12) in the schools of the State. The Council 
will further recommend to the Department a plan for the publication an- 
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nually by the Department of a jointly prepared (Department and Council) 
presentation of outstanding creative efforts of children in the various forms 
of English expression, grades k-12. 


Shortly after the meeting, Dr. Gottschalk, with the expeditious effi- 
ciency we have come to expect from him, initiated steps to activate the 
Council’s commitments. To prepare for the drawing up of the paper re- 
quested by the Department, he enlisted the aid of a number of the standing 
committees of the Council and established several new ones, To each com- 
mittee he assigned a specified number of the Basic Issues. (Members will 
recall that a widely published statement entitled The Basic Issues in The 
Teaching of English was the result of a series of conferences held under 
the auspices of four nation-wide professional societies during 1958.) Each 
committee is to discuss, mainly by correspondence, the areas assigned to 
it and make suggestions, scaffolding its proposals on the statement of the 
Basic Issues but also drawing for ideas and materials on the lately pub- 
lished recommendations of the NCTE Commission on the Status of the 
Profession and of the English Commission of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. These suggestions will finally be organized in the shape 
of a paper which will contain a list of priorities for the consideration of 
the Education Department. A group of Council members will present this 
paper and discuss its recommendations in a two-day meeting with officials 
of the Department in Albany during the Easter vacation. 


Attention is also being directed to the proposed venture of publishing 
superior specimens of pupils’ writing. This effort is being coordinated with 
our search for an editor and a home for the English Record. To date, we 
have received definite offers from six colleges and three tentative inquiries. 
All offers will be submitted to the Publications Board which will make its 
recommendation to the Executive Board at the Spring conference. 


Certain other new committees have been established. Among these may 
be mentioned the committees on Two-Year Colleges, on Vocational High 
Schools, and on Paperbacks. A committee on Proposed Revisions in Ele- 
mentary Certification is in process of being organized; so too is a liason 
committee of Council members and members of the New York State Library 
Association. The recently constituted liason committee composed of Council 
members and members of the New York State Speech Association held a 
day-long meeting in Albany on February 22. 


Mention must also be made of the reactivation of the Regents Com- 
mittee and of the new Monograph committee and the committee on Literary 
Resources in New York State. Three new groups which will contribute not 
only to the immediate preparation of material for the Easter meeting with 
the Education Department but will remain in existence for long-range 
planning will be the committees on Literature, on Linguistics, and on Teach- 
ing Methods. 


The establishment of these new committees, the active continuance of 
many standing committees, the projects inaugurated and sustained, all 
point up the fact that the New York State English Council is an alert 
and energetic organization which enlists on a year-around basis the services 
of members on all levels of instruction throughout the state, cooperates 
with other professional associations, and makes its influence felt in areas 
where such influence can be most productive of benefit to our profession 
and to those whom our profession serves. 

—JOHN V. Curry, S. J. 
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The Return of the PRECIS (continued) 


on what a young lady should look for in a young man. But, at 
any rate, I start with a relatively easy task and they gradually 
become more difficult. 

Because of the shortness of the actual writing (most of the 
précis are less than 100 words) and because of the strict form, 
I find evaluating pupils’ efforts extremely easy. Two things are 
helpful here in so far as the student is concerned. First, I mark 
them very harshly. I want a student to feel a great accomplish- 
ment if he gets an A. That A means I could find nothing wrong 
with his précis in thought, form, or mechanics. Second, having 
the student write his précis in final copy form immediately below 
the original allows me to draw red arrows back to ideas in the 
original to show him what he has missed or misstated. The stu- 
dents refer to these as “roadmaps” when they get them back, 
but I think they appreciate the definiteness of this type of prob- 
lem and they can immediately grasp why they have failed at a 
given point. It is not the same as writing a composition because 
all students are working on exactly the same problem and the 
perfect result, so to speak, would have “sameness” as in a math 
problem. 

The relative ease with which précis can be corrected permits 
me to return their efforts the day following their submission to 
me. I make it a point to try to get them back the next day as the 
evaluation seems so much more effective when it is immediate. 
Before actually returning them, the original is read and discussed. 
Some of the best précis are read. We often discuss why one 
topic sentence or title is better than another or why the précis 
writer hasn’t expressed precisely what the original author in- 
tended. This only takes a part of the class hour. But we some- 
times get into a discussion of reaction to the original’s meaning. 

Perhaps one reason for the good results with this device 
is my own enthusiasm for it. There is almost no written work 
which I evaluate for pupils that I enjoy doing more. I am amazed 
at how well some of them think and I am delighted with some of 
the results, especially with poems, with which I readily inform 
them there is more room for various interpretations. I am fur- 
ther delighted with the progress they seem to make as we do 
more and more précis. I assign about thirty during the marking 
period to the college entrance groups, fewer to the others. They 
tell me they spend about twenty minutes doing one and they 
don’t seem to object too much to doing one every night even 
though it frequently must be done in addition to other assign- 
ments. And pupils, too, seem to realize their accomplishment when 
we go back to some multiple choice reading tests and they find 
they are doing them with greater ease. 
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AS STUDENTS SEE US 
Virginia M. Burke* 


One of the most unusual publications in many a year is 
Teachers as Students See Them!—a startling revelation not only 
of the wide range in professional ability among teachers but 
also of the acute perceptions and conflicts of their students. 
Undertaken by a ten-member Special Project Committee of the 
Illinois Association of Teachers of English, the original study 
comprised 300 pages of material from 4,000 papers of secondary 
school and college students. Wilmar A. Lamar, Head of the De- 
partment of English, Stephen Decatur High School, Decatur, 
Illinois, and Chairman of the Committee, has compressed this 
material into fifty-four lively pages, replete with quotations. The 
bulletin affords readers “a peek into how students would change 
their teachers if they had a magic wand. Here you will find com- 
ments that have echoed and reechoed through many a classroom, 
in many a school hall, in the busses, in the homes” (p. 1). 


The nine sections of the Bulletin, which were not precon- 
ceived but grew naturally out of the data, are: Bias; Teacher 
Digression; Good Nature; Discipline; Friendliness and Under- 
standing; Personal Appearance; Knowledge of the Subject; 
Classroom Skills; and Inspiration. Mr. Lamar believes that the 
majority of the students tried to be fair. Though the papers 
were unsigned—in order to encourage candid statements—‘‘few 
were malicious, few were filled with rancor. There were count- 
less testimonials of deep appreciation and warm regard” (p. 2). 
Although the writers were in secondary school or college, they 
dipped into earlier school experiences and drew on recollections 
of teachers of subjects other than English. 


Apparently uninhibited in memory and language, students 
described the pedagogical confraternity as personalities, teachers 
and scholars in disturbingly thorough fashion. Not content with 
labels like “Mrs. B” or “Mr. X,” they devised a variety of sur- 
names: “Miss Weeper,” “Miss Stone-Face,” “Mr. Do-As-I-Say- 
Not-As-I-Do,” “Mrs. Panel Discussion,” and the like. They freely 
recorded their resentment of soiled clothes, dirty fingernails and 
halitosis. What teachers could possibly offend in these ways? 
According to students, many have and many do, and such care- 
lessness puts roadblocks in the path of effective learning and 
even of a positive student-teacher relationship. 


Readers who go below the youthful spontaneity of student 


*Associate Professor of English, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
(1) Available at 50c per copy from NCTE, 704 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. 
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comments to inquire whether any of the descriptions fit them or 
their colleagues may discover that several do—and these not 
wholly complimentary. Or readers may be struck with the repe- 
titive pattern and intensity of feeling in many comments. Why 
do students complain over and over again about teacher bias? 
Why do they resent so bitterly certain personality traits and 
teaching methods? In seeking answers to these questions, let us 
examine some of the data in this bulletin within the framework 
of the child’s early family experiences. 


The teachers a student encounters from nursery school 
through college represent a series of parent substitutes, more 
or less direct in early school years but fading into guide or helper 
as the child learns to cope more effectively with his increasingly 
complex environment. Over a half-century of analytical psychol- 
ogy has established the fact that a child tends to view male adults 
through his experience with the first one he encountered (his 
father or a father-surrogate) and every female adult through 
his relationship to his mother (or her surrogate). Sensitive 
teachers have always been aware of their “substitute” role and 
equally well aware of the varying levels of receptivity among 
students, of the wide range in their relation to reality, and of 
the intense conflicts they often experience, especially during the 
first break with home ties in nursery school and during the 
stresses of adolescence. They know that healthy, secure children 
look to teachers for the kindly concern and firm guidance parents 
have been able to provide. If a child is disturbed—and many are 
—he brings into the classroom all his anxieties, all his fears and 
repressions, all his failures with parents and siblings. Such a 
child is trigger-ready to show hostility or agression and unable 
to respond realistically to the learning opportunities offered him. 
Teachers, then, are in a peculiarly crucial position since, in addi- 
tion to being teachers, they represent authority figures (parent 
substitutes) and since students are inclined to react to them in 
terms of their early family experiences. 


The repeated and often bitter comments on Bias in this 
bulletin take on renewed meaning in the above framework. Mr. 
Lamar distinguishes four types of bias: (1) the familiar “‘teach- 
er’s pet’; (2) sex favoritism; (3) preference for bright stu- 
dents; (4) subject matter bias in which the teacher is “always 
right.” Students point out that the teacher’s pet loses ground 
with his peers while at the same time he is the target of their 
jealousy. Sex favoritism is deeply resented. One senior boy, pos- 
sibly more mature than the teacher he described, wrote: “She 
make the girls feel out-of-place and uncomfortable in her class. 
Constantly she told them they did not participate enough, yet 
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when they did, she completely ignored what they had to say” 
(p. 3). When a teacher favors bright students, it seems that at 
least ninety per cent of the class feels unwanted. And no student 
with a modicum of intelligence can possibly imagine that a teach- 
er is always right. 


The psychological situations underlying the intensity of 
these student reactions are not difficult to identify. All the un- 
satisfactory roles many students had to play in the family situa- 
tion come back in more threatening form when a teacher seems 
biased: the “in-between” child who did not get enough love and 
attention; the little girl who envied her preferred brothers; the 
depreciated child who was told that his siblings were smarter 
and more talented than he; the disillusioned child who realized 
that mother and father did not know what they were talking 
about even though they would not tolerate correction ; the desper- 
ate resentful child who was forced to accept his parents’ values 
in toto or endure rejection. Teacher bias reactivates many stu- 
dents’ severe infantile and childhood conflicts. The learning effi- 
ciency of students so affected is sharply reduced and they may 
see the teacher this way: “He was an extremely egotistical per- 
son; he loved to belittle a student in front of the class when the 
student disagreed with him” (p. 6). On the credit side of the 
material on Bias are many compliments. Perhaps the finest of 
these is the following: “She was willing to learn even from her 
pupils” (p. 8). 


The section on Teacher Digression reveals another cluster 
of anxieties often experienced by students whose homes featured 
infidelity or gross irresponsibility, neglect of one parent by the 
other, an obviously inadequate marriage, or emotional disturb- 
ance of one or both parents. Here are the students whose parents 
neglected to give them necessary information, to answer their 
questions directly, to face up to the parent-child relationship. 
Here are the students who had to listen to the complaints, ob- 
sessions, private griefs and fearful prophecies of unstable adults. 
Or, conversely, here are the students whose home life was so 
healthy that they can spot a disinterested or disoriented teacher 
quickly. According to student respondents, teacher digressions 
include telling personal and family problems, riding hobbies, 
airing obsessions, sharing aches and pains in a play for sym- 
pathy, and reliving the bright days of a lost youth. Wrote one 
student: “I believe his favorite subject is his wife and two 
daughters. Of course, being the only man in the house, he never 
gets to say anything at home” (p. 9). Another wrote: “He would 
be in the middle of a discussion on Rome which would remind 
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him of Cairo, Illinois, and his boyhood” (p. 10). Still another 
student vowed he could trace one teacher’s family “clear back to 
Adam and Eve.” The cat lover who tenderly pats the girls’ 
angora sweaters, the “quaint old gal who thinks nothing but 
drama,” and the ex-serviceman who refights one of the wars at 
every opportunity are, in students’ opinions, wasting time and 
failing to do their job. Students are quick to differentiate the 
seeming digression, which actually enriches the work at hand, 
from the actual digression. “When we studied Thoreau, she told 
us about her trip to Walden Pond; when we studied Mark Twain, 
she told us of her visit to Hannibal” (p. 11). And another: “It 
seems that I become a part of the landscape she is describing in 
English literature class. She knows her subject so well and can 
add so many personal sidelights that the whole class seems to be 
visiting the place she is describing” (p. 11). One discouraged 
student contented himself with justifying his teacher’s di- 
gressions: “He is usually off the subject which is just as well 
for when he is on it he does not know enough to develop his 
points completely” (p. 34). 


The three sections on Good Nature, Discipline, and Friend- 
liness and Understanding run the whole range from the ogre 
parent to the ideal. Students described some teachers as shout- 
ing; shaking students; breaking rulers on knuckles; throwing 
books, chalk and erasers; stowing a student under the desk and 
kicking him; or forcing him to sit in the wastebasket or stand 
in the hall. Students from adequate homes easily recognize those 
teachers who do not like young people and do not know how to 
handle them. Students from inadequate homes, where parents are 
sadistic or fail to enforce discipline at all, can sense similar 
patterns in teachers. What most students are looking for is 
friendly human beings whose emotional conflicts are resolved 
enough and whose contact with reality is strong enough to permit 
them to deal informally but firmly with students. One student 
found such a teacher: “She has never been afraid to be human 
in her classes. I don’t know why some teachers are afraid of 
that, but many of them act like machines rather than people” 
(p. 21). And another student implied that the teacher he de- 
scribed was a rare exception: “Rather than a teacher, he was a 
friend, a father, and, in other words, a wonderful fellow. He was 
a good man” (p. 21). 


Even the comments under Knowledge of the Subject derive 
meaning from the family situation. The small child, who actually 
believes his parents are omniscient, soon experiences disillusion- 
ment; but wise parents, who know they are not omniscient, 
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counter by supplying him with useful sources of information and 
encouraging him on his quest. It is difficult for children to for- 
give parents or teachers for withholding information, giving 
wrong or misleading information, or being arbitrary or indiffer- 
ent about the information they give. As one student pointed out, 
‘When it is necessary, a teacher should admit that he does not 
know rather than give the students false information” (p. 34). 
Echoes of the omniscient parent figure appear in the following 
statements: “He gave the impression that he knew everything 
there was to know about everything worth knowing” (p. 31); 
and “She knows her “material backwards and upside down” 
(p. 32). At a more moderate and realistic level we find the fol- 
lowing: “I do not know what degrees she had, but she seemed to 
be a well-educated and competent person. She taught English 
each day to the best of her knowledge and ability and kept her- 
self well informed on recent research and modern trends in edu- 
cational theory and practice” (p. 33). 


The copious and perceptive comments on Classroom Skills 
show that many of these young people, who, after all, have been 
“consumers” for ten to sixteen years, have sound ideas as to 
what constitutes effective teaching. They realize that an at- 
mosphere free from tension is the best learning climate: “My 
English teacher made us feel at ease; therefore everyone could 
participate in class without getting all flustered” (p. 37). They 
can distinguish between a teacher whose class pace is consistent 
with realistic goals and one who is obsessed with covering 
ground: “She didn’t merely want to get us through a year of 
English but rather to make us intelligent and discerning readers 
throughout our lives” (p. 36) and “His trait was to rush the 
class—constantly rush, rush, rush—that’s all we ever did. This 
hurrying made me so nervous sometimes that I didn’t know 
what I was doing” (p. 41). Students know a creative teacher 
from a drone: “I was always struck by her willingness to experi- 
ment rather than to be satisfied with the old method only because 
it was the way the course was handled in the past” (p. 36) ; and 
“Day after day, she stays unfailingly with the book—just page 
after page, page after page” (p. 43). 


Students seem to feel that sound methodology is one of the 
hallmarks of a competent teacher. They salute the well organized 
teacher: “He outlines his work several days in advance; this is 
a convenience because if you know of some event that might 
interfere with your school work, you can plan ahead... (p. 39) ; 
and they condemn the “hand to mouth” teacher: “He started 
talking when he entered the room, and he didn’t stop until the 
bell rang. I must say that he knew all about the subject, but he 
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didn’t know how to teach it’”’ (p. 40). They know that good teach- 
ing requires student participation: “(He never breaks the routine 
by calling upon someone to talk; instead he just keeps right on 
doing the talking himself” (p. 40). They realize that effective 
learning implies variety in materials and procedures: ‘She 
always had a variety of activities in speaking, writing, and 
drawing” (p. 48); and “All he wanted to do was outline. His 
class was for two hours; one week we would study nothing but 
history; then the next week we would study English. But it 
didn’t make any difference what the subject was, we would get | 
two hours of outlining which gets monotonous five days a week” / 
(p. 43). And students know when a teacher’s behavior vitiates 
her method: ‘First of all, she would assign the lesson and tell 
us we could have the rest of the period to study. But do you 
think we could work? Absolutely not! She would just yak-yak’”’ 
(p. 40). 


Of great concern to students are teachers’ methods of 
making assignments, testing and grading. Students realize that 
making assignments takes forethought and time, as the following 
statements show: “She explains her lessons so carefully that 
there is no question of what she meant for us to do” (p. 39); 
and “Actually, he isn’t much of a teacher; by this I mean that he 
gives us an assignment one day which he never collects, and he 
tests us “on this assignment the next day” (p. 39). Students 
would like to be tested on what has been taught: “In Mr. N’s 
classes you are taught one thing, tested on another thing, and 
between the two you are graded” (p. 45). And they seem to feel 
that the aura of mystery surrounding grading and grade books 
is unhealthy: “No one ever doubted this man’s honesty. He told 
us many times that his grade book was open to us at any time. 
He knew he was grading us fairly, and that feeling just seemed 
to pass over to us” (pp. 45-6). 


What, then, do students expect of us? Those cooperating in 
this study—and they are, no doubt, representative of students 
the country over, as are the teachers they described—expect us 
to know our subject matter, and one gets the feeling that they 
can tell whether we do or not. When they comment on our class- 
room skills, they are viewing us as specialists—persons who 
should be able, through a sound philosophy and method, to 
integrate the what and the how of the teaching-learning process. 
And whether they are emotionally well adjusted or not, they 
hope we are mature, unbiased persons who like young people 
and understand them. Whether this is asking too much of us is 
for readers of Teachers as Students See Them to decide. 
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Are Your Pupils 


ACHIEVING READING 
SKILLS ? 


Reading is a complex combination of many psychol-physical activities. 
How can you be sure that your students are advancing in their mastery 
of all the important reading skills? 


Achieving Reading Skills, edited by William Elfert and Dr. Alfred 
Weinstein, assures that mastery. First, the book contains fifty brief, 
interesting reading selections—graded in difficulty! Achieving Reading 
Skills, therefore, is perfect for a multi-level reading program—for 
meeting the individual needs of youngsters ranging in reading ability 
from third to seventh year. Group work and differentiation of reading 
assignments become practical and simple with this text. 

Accompanying exercise material provides practice in the following 
basic reading skills: 

® building vocabulary © learning word recognition ® using 

picture clues ® retaining facts ® selecting the main idea 

® placing events in chronological order © appreciating the 

moodofastory ® predicting outcomes ® drawing inferences 

Then, the second part of Achieving Reading Skills contains remedial 
drills for intensive training in each aspect of reading—providing you 
with diagnostic, practice, and remedial material in a single, scientifically- 
devised volume! 

There’s so much more to Achieving Reading Skills—its provision for 
self-evaluation, its stimulation of extensive reading in and out of school, 
its ingenious typography and attractive illustrations—that you really 
must send for an examination copy today! A separate answer key, to 
relieve the teacher of time-consuming marking chores, is furnished. 

William Elfert and Dr. Alfred Weinstein, editors of Achieving 
Reading Skills, have extensive practical experience in college reading 
clinics and in the public schools. Both now hold supervisory positions 
in the New York City school system. Dr. Lawrence H. Feigenbaum of 
the City College of New York, author of several books on reading in 
his own right, acted as consulting editor in this project. 

Achieving Reading Skills is a purposeful skill text, yet so enter- 
tainingly and interestingly presented that your primary objective in 
reading instruction—fostering a love of books and reading—is certain 
of accomplishment. 

Class Price, $1.86 


A FREE Manual for English Teachers will be included with your 
examination copy. Mail your request today! 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY new vat 10, N.Y. 
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The following monograph on supervision is included as a bonus to 
NYSEC members. Although it takes its illustrations largely from English 
classrooms, the monograph is more general in nature than the editorial 
policy of The English Record allows. It was felt however, that its inclusion 
as a supplement to this issue would be helpful to many of our members 
Additional copies are available at 35 cents. 


CHANGING OUR SIGHTS IN SUPERVISION 


Every teacher or administrator in a school community is 
faced with the challenge of helping students toward present as 
well as forward adjustment. Each has the responsibility of pro- 
viding for all students learning experiences which are optimally 
educative. In addition every professional person in this school 
community must assume a dual role, one calling for individual 
responsibilities, the other making for cooperative responsibilities. 
The school supervisor is unique in this respect. To successfully 
execute his functions, the supervisor must understand both his 
individual role and his cooperative responsibilities. 


The concept of supervision is changing continuously. At one 
time, supervision meant directing of instruction and judging of 
teachers. In the 1910’s and 1920’s writings in the field of super- 
vision described it as telling the teacher and checking instruction. 
This concept of supervision resulted from the type of education 
teachers received during these years. Many teachers were only 
high school graduates, and they assumed supervisory responsi- 
bilities. By 1930, the emphasis had changed to “democratic super- 
vision.” Supervision was becoming a cooperative process. 


Modern supervision is centered about the idea of service— 
service to children, to teacher, and to supervisor. Effective super- 
vision helps the teacher evaluate learning, and, as a result, the 
teacher develops in many ways. Such growth will be reflected 
in the rest of his teaching and the stimulation of learning on 
the part of students. 

Consultant, helping teacher, coordinator, and resource work- 
er emphasize the concept of service to the children and the 
teacher and create situations which will enable teachers to help 
themselves solve their problems. Teachers and supervisors are 
regarded as a closely knit society, and the role of leadership 
moves from one member of a group to another. 

A supervisor in today’s school must be a mature person 
with faith, vision, and courage. Anyone possessing these attri- 
butes is capable of encouraging the development of human poten- 
tialities and the extension of human resources. 

Such a supervisor stimulates cooperative effort and brings 
about the growth resulting from the dynamic interaction of 
those involved. Growth implies the acceptance of each individ- 
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ual with his unique potentialities. A supervisor with vision can 
project himself beyond the present situation and see the future 
— and contributions of each teacher and child he works 
with. 

Teachers and supervisors need to understand their own 
values, concerns, anxieties, and drives. Since such self percep- 
tion is directly related to the manner in which one perceives 
others and the world in general, the supervisor’s ability to eval- 
uate, understand, and cooperate with teachers is directly re- 
lated to his self-understanding. In fact, the degree of effectiveness 
of working together is determined by the self-perception of those 
involved in the working situation. 

People interpret and react to situations in terms of their 
values, needs, and experiences. Oftentimes these individual needs 
or perceptions bring them in conflict with those they work with 
until some common understandings are arrived at. The super- 
visor needs to make a careful study of himself and a careful 
study of people. The result of such study should be a more effec- 
tive, efficient, and working understanding relationship with 
others and a more realistic understanding of oneself. 


The supervisor must be concerned about all people in the 
school community, and he must be skilled in the area of human 
relations. The way in which the supervisor lives with teachers 
influences the way teachers live with children. The supervisor 
and teacher must be able to develop a working situation in which 
both share ideas and materials. Teachers must have the freedom 
for experimentation, which makes for future growth and develop- 
ment. This growth takes time and should not be rushed. 

An effective supervisor should give encouragement, assur- 
ance and inspiration during this period of growth. 

As Muriel Crosby states, 

The supervisor knows that they who participate grow. She 
knows that voluntary participation is the only kind of partici- 
pation that is real. Her efforts to help others recognize a mutual 
responsibility toward organized action to improve the curriculum 
is of much importance. The supervisor’s efforts usually will be 
successful in direct relationship to her personal and professional 
qualities of leadership. Genuine enthusiasm, a lot of know-how 
and the ability to roll up their sleeves and work side by side with 
other participants are among the characteristics of supervisors 
who are successful in stimulating teachers to action.! 

The life of every human being with whom we work is a part 
of our own. The challenge of the supervisor lies in the develop- 
ment of the human potentialities in his school community. The 
successful supervisor needs insight in understanding people, 
faith in his own potentiality, courage to step beyond the usual 





(1) Muriel Crosby, Supervision as Cooperative Action, New York: Appleton—Century— 
Crafts, 1957, p. 113 
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expectation, confidence in creative endeavors, and vision to move 
forward. 


.... the greater the growth of the teacher, the greater will be 
the need for the supervisor’s service. As teachers have greater 
freedom to teach, the greater will be the recognition of need for 
the best help they may have in working out the problems associated 
with creative teaching. Creative teaching is the end goal of modern 
supervision.2 





ANECDOTAL REPORTS OF SUPERVISORS IN ACTION 


Supervision has so many facets that it is impossible to limit 
discussion of it to any one phase. Anecdotal reports and com- 
ments of teachers, supervisors, and heads of departments show 
how some of the problems are being met. 


I. One man’s philosophy on supervision: 


“On the matter of supervision: the longer I supervise, the 
shorter my philosophy becomes. When I began to supervise 
twelve years ago, I knew every mnemonic for creative super- 
vision. I feel, new, that I could probably condense my philosophy 
into half a dozen suggestions: 

1. Make the working climate a happy one for teachers. 

2. Provide as much assistance as you can—the greater as- 

sistance for the greater need. 

3. Encourage teachers to take an active part in depart- 

mental affairs, but don’t be just a member of the crowd. 

4. Avoid educational jargon and catch phrases. Stand for 

something as a leader; don’t bend with every educational 
wind. 

5. Be positive. 

6. Be patient. Don’t expect the impossible. 

“Because of my feeling about simplicity I have avoided 
mimeographed bulletins and the like. It is many years since I 
have agonized over the aims of supervision. I hope my depart- 
ment feels that we’re in this together, that a conscientious day’s 
work is an obligation imposed not from without but from with- 
in,” 

II. Hach head of department or supervisor must use his own 
methods of working with his teachers. One head of department 
tells of his method of supervising teachers from 0 to 5 years 
of experience. 

“Immediately after a visit, before leaving the room, I make 
it a point to commend at least one detail and to suggest the 
most urgent improvement, such as dealing directly yet under- 
standingly with some recalcitrant pupil rather than being too 
tolerant, or to make more use of the blackboard to clinch a point. 





(2) Ibid, p. 118. 
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“After the visit I make in triplicate a summary of what I 
have observed—one for the teacher, one for the principal, and 
one for my files. Within a day or two I meet with the teacher 
and we go over the record. 


“IT suggest articles the teacher might read to gain further 
insight; we philosophize about the specific class work, about 
preparations, about personal health and habits, about whatever 
seem to be the immediate problems. Sometimes the conferences 
are very brief and specific. At times they extend over an hour 
or two and range over a multiplicity of matters.” 

III. Adapting one’s teaching to pupils of various levels of 
intelligence is a real concern to teachers. 

One young teacher told the head of her department that the 
pupils of a below-average group were not interested in The Tale 
of Two Cities and that they didn’t appreciate all the background 
she was trying to give them. 

The supervisor realized that the teacher was discouraged 
and that a few words would not clear the situation. First, she 
made the teacher feel that she had much to offer, but that she 
should not lecture. Secondly, she discussed several of the pupils, 
explained their background, and observed that over the years 
they had become discouraged and now could see little value in 
such books as Tale of Two Cities. 

She suggested that the teacher bring her vocabulary more 
in line with the pupil’s understanding, that she take up only 
the important scenes, letting a few of the better pupils tell the 
connecting events, and that as a summary, the film of this story 
and/or the recording be used. 

A few days later the teacher reported that the interest in 
the class seemed better. “I’m going about the lesson differently, 
thanks to you, and the class is responding.” 

IV. Evaluating and teaching are inseparable. 

A teacher with an excellent background gave the majority 
of an average English III class D and E with resulting com- 
plaints from pupils and parents. “They don’t know how to study” 
was her excuse. “I have to show them that they must study.” 

The supervisor reviewed the individual record of the class 
and found that many who had C, C-+ intelligent ratings were 
not reading up to grade. 

In a conference, the supervisor first complimented the teach- 
er on her own ability to read with unusual speed; then he sug- 
gested that perhaps she was expecting somewhat the same type 
of reading from her pupils; then he reviewed with her the 
reading records of several pupils as indicated on the cumulative 
record. 

He suggested that she show them how to read and study a 
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paragraph, how to emphasize ideas and at times to outline; 
that studying requires reading and re-reading plus thinking. 
“But spending time like that is kid-stuff’”’ the teacher commented. 
“They should have learned to read in elementary school.” 


“Teaching of reading is fundamental at every grade level,’ 
answered the supervisor. “Time utilized in analyzing paragraphs 
and studying the meanings of words is not busy work. When you 
help pupils to read, you help them to study and learn by them- 
selves.” 

V. Learning to write through answering examination 
questions. 

Teaching pupils to interpret examination questions is a 
fundamental phase of teaching. A supervisor has a definite re- 
sponsibility in helping teachers to emphasize with pupils the 
necessity of allocating time each question demands. One super- 
visor spends one full department meeting discussing the ways 
of showing pupils that a 20-point question demands more 
thought, effort and organization than a 10-point question de- 
mands, and the importance of clear, organized answers to essay 
questions. 

VI. A head of department needs to check on points besides 
the actual classroom teaching, often using other teachers to help. 

A one-year teacher was potentially a fine person, intelligent, 
good-looking and apparently, from college records, scholarly, 
but some of his mannerisms made people forget his good qual- 
ities. 

The head of department dropped a few hints, and then, 
after visiting a few of his classes, arranged for a conference. 

First he complimented him on several of his fine character- 
istics. Then he said, “Did you realize that you talked for twelve 
minutes without giving a pupil a chance to speak or to challenge 
your opinion? Were you aware of the restlessness in the class?” 

“But I have so much to give these pupils,” the teacher 
answered. 

“So have many teachers,” replied the head. “How about 
your visiting some classes? During your free period Miss Bowen 
has an English II of about the same caliber as your class. Watch 
her ways of working; notice how she helps pupils to discover, 
through questions and discussion, what she wants them to know. 
She doesn’t tell them much, but she teaches them a good deal.” 

VII. A supervisor saw a cadet in action and realized that 
her excellent presentation would have been impossible without 
long hours of help from the sponsor. A complimentary note to 
the sponsor brought this answer. “Thank you for your note. I 
was terribly discouraged with the cadet at first but am now 
recommending her for a position in our school.” 
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VIII. Negative supervision may do more harm than good. 

A supervisor was concerned with unusually large hand- 
writing he saw on the blackboard in a ninth grade classroom. 
In an afterclass conference with the teacher, he failed to com- 
pliment the teacher on the almost perfect attention the pupils 
gave or the teacher’s unique clinching technique he used in 
teaching complex sentences, but emphasized the handwriting. He 
did not consider that the teacher was very tall and broad, the 
football type. The teacher said in reply to the supervisor’s com- 
ment that he thought he wrote that way as his hands were un- 
usually large, but perhaps he was so intent on teaching complex 
sentences that he didn’t watch his handwriting as much as he 
should. 

A similar incident occurred in another school in which a 
supervisor critized a teacher’s using a stub-point pen—said he 
should put in marks with a fine pen, but did not mention the 
fact that the marks of that class showed that the teacher was 
doing a good job with his class. Such criticisms tend to dis- 
courage teachers. 


IX. Helping new teachers in extremely difficult. 

“After beginning teachers new to a subject have taught for 
a few weeks, I invite them to a short meeting with no agenda 
other than answering their questions and giving them an oppor- 
tunity to share their experiences. Announcing this meeting in 
advance is sometimes reassuring to beginners and encourages 
them to prepare a list of their problems.” 

“The other day I realized that a class was so out of control 
that the teacher needed help. A fast ‘casing’ of the situation 
showed a rear entrance to the room. I entered the rear door 
quietly and stood, silently. Gradually, as the pupils realized I 
was in the room, the attention was turned toward the teacher. 

“Later I talked with the teacher. Because I had not said a 
word the teacher’s face was saved. She was definitely apprecia- 
tive and asked for other suggestions. 

“Shortly after that at a department meeting I showed the 
film Maintaining Classroom Discipline (McGraw-Hill) which 
brought out general discussion helpful to all the teachers.” 

“Before the opening of school I prepared an indexed De- 
partment Handbook for our new teachers, In this I tried to 
answer questions of day-to-day routines and give information 
concerning school practices—report dates, homework schedules, 
where to get supplementary books, how to order materials such 
as Scotch tape, poster paints, rules. Giving new teachers the 
assurance that you are ready to answer any questions, that you 
may be called on at anytime, is a way of removing any latent 
dread of ‘snoopervision’ they may have.” 
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“When possible, arrange for new teachers to become ac- 
quainted with the sociological background of the pupils, thus 
developing an understanding of those they work with and the 
problems they bring with them.” 


X. Evaluation of questions as a means for improving teach- 
ing is important. 

“In one room I noticed on the blackboard some test ques- 
tions a second-year teacher had written as a quiz on a book 
the class had been reading. Some were not clear. I could not 
tell whether a brief, bare statement of fact was called for or 
a more lengthy exposition. Most of the questions began with 
‘What was...” 


“The following day I dropped in for a little chat with that 
teacher and complimented him on several good questions I saw 
on the blackboard. The teacher volunteered that he got quite 
unsatisfactory answers to the majority of the questions. We then 
worked out a series of possible directions that would bring out 
the concepts the teacher had hoped to put over. We came up with 
such questions as: 

1. Write a paragraph explaining... 

2. In one clear sentence give your opinion of... 

3. Explain briefly how the author made you appreciate .. . 

4. In two or three paragraphs give your opinion of... 

“After they have learned how to ask questions, teachers 
may have pupils work with other pupils to understand the tech- 
niques of answering difficult types of questions. In the same way 
pupils may learn how to analyze directions, determine the type 
of answer needed, and proofread the answer.” 


X. Administrators sometimes feel that heads of departments 
are not necessary. Here are two teachers’ experiences on that 
subject. 


“Ours is a small school with the principal, as the adminis- 
trative head, responsible for supervising the teaching in all 
departments. Often new teachers would ask older teachers for 
help, as they felt the questions were too elementary to refer to 
the principal. However many questions were left unanswered, 
as new teachers hesitated to take the others’ time to answer 
seemingly simple questions. 

“The principal’s sudden illness presented many problems, as 
no one felt free to take the responsibility of supervising classes. 
After a time a chairman was appointed for the English depart- 
ment. She had little free time, at first, but did such a good job 
that the next year the principal decided that, even though our 
school was small, heads of departments were very valuable and 
time was allocated for them.” 
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“For seven years I taught in a well-organized high school 
and enjoyed my pupils but felt little cohesion in the depart- 
ment. A supervisor from the central office visited classes once 
or twice a year, made reports and criticisms to the principal, 
but did not give helpful suggestions to the teacher following the 
visit. No person in the school except the principal was available 
for help or encouragement or for giving ideas on methods on 
classroom procedure. After a time I became vaguely conscious 
of the large amount of illness and fatigue among our teachers 
even after vacations. 


“When I transferred to another school I was impressed im- 
mediately by the buoyancy of the teachers and the general feel- 
ing of friendliness. After a time my conclusions were that much 
of the fatigue and illness in my former school resulted from 
frustration and lack of security. In other words, it wasn’t the 
extra heavy load which caused teachers to be tired and worn but 
constant irritations and the need for a person to whom teachers 
could take their problems. 

“In the second school we had a head of the English depart- 
ment. She knew the local school problems. She taught several 
classes and was responsible for helping, encouraging, and stim- 
ulating her teachers, thus carrying on real supervision. Here, I 
think, a head of department was largely responsible for improve- 


ment of teaching and building good morale throughout the 
school.” 





AREAS OF CONCERN IN SUPERVISION 


Teachers, no matter how long they have taught, appreciate 
constructive suggestions. Often they have developed manner- 
isms which minimize some of their effectiveness as teachers. 
Too often a supervisor is interested only in the details of a 
room, not in the learning of the pupil. It is a tricky situation to 
make some of the following suggestions, but a good supervisor 
should be able to handle the situation intelligently and tactfully. 


The suggestions that follow are designed for supervisors 
to use with beginning teachers, fairly experienced teachers, and 
teachers with many years of experience. 

The supervisor should help beginning teachers to: 
1. Know the community in which the school is located. 
2. Participate in at least one activity not directly connected 
with school. 
3. Clarify the role of the teacher. 
4. Realize the responsibilities of a teacher. 
5. Think through objectives. 
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10. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 





Know and understand pupils in the class. 

Develop pride in the profession and join and participate in 
professional organizations. 

Become acquainted with professional materials. 

Accept help in becoming aware of such details of school as 


records, registers, report cards, honor societies, organiza- 


tions, and publications. 

Experiment with and evaluate diversified techniques in teach- 
ing. 

Plan work and time needed for teaching each unit. 

Be aware of need for voice projection, modulation, and tempo. 
Be aware of distracting mannerisms. 

Be aware of the physical aspects of the room. 

Dress appropriately and act with dignity. 

Know and evaluate teaching materials. 

Use audio-visual aids, record players, blackboards, opaque 
projectors; then evaluate their effectiveness. 

Start collecting illustrative material. 

Provide opportunity to discuss problems with experienced 
teachers. 

Realize that everyone has some good qualities. 

Learn to listen to pupils’ confidences, when they are offered, 
and to assist them to reach solutions. 

Avoid familiarity and fraternizing with pupils. 

Be fair and firm with students. 

Develop enthusiasm for teaching. 

Have faith in self. 


The supervisor should help teachers with a few years of experi- 
ence to: 


1. 


2. 
3. 


co 00 J 


10. 
11. 
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See the value of breaking routine by travel or study, or a 
new hobby. 

Participate in community activities and social life. 
Reaffirm their positions in the profession through active 
participation in local, zone, state, and national professional 
and subject organizations. 

Be aware of and experiment with new teaching materials 
and methods. 


. Be aware of new books and materials. 
. Use audio visual aids, recorders, and opaque projectors 


effectively. 


. Plan the classroom in terms of learning activity. 


Continue to study children. 


. Develop greater understanding and skill in helping children 


with problems. 
Guide pupils carefully in personality and social development. 
Realize that pupils need to feel important. 
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. Avoid ridicule and sarcasm. 

. Use a variety of evaluation techniques. 

. Avoid undermining colleagues. 

. Be sure their dress is tasteful and appropriate. 
. Respect the property of others. 

. Become a leader in school life. 

. Have a positive, happy, vital outlook on life. 

. Have enthusiasm for teaching. 

. Retain their sense of humor. 


The supervisor should help the more experienced teachers to: 


i. 
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8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 


Develop new and different interests to revitalize their view- 

points. 

Assume active roles in various community groups. 

Assume leadership in the profession. 

Improve teaching through experimentation. 

Re-evaluate techniques and objectives in teaching. 

Keep up with trends in their own fields. 

a. Read and try ideas suggested in professional magazines 

b. Be aware of research 

Attend and contribute to professional conventions and 
magazines 

. Make good use of visiting day 

Become acquainted with new audio-visual aids 

Know new books and printed material 

reate effective classroom environment: 

Set emotional tone for learning 

Develop curiosity of students 

Be active 

. Pace work 

Watch voice 

Avoid talking too much in classes 

. Check distracting mannerisms 

Recognize and encourage individual differences in students. 

Try to bring out the best qualities of each child. 

Enjoy classroom incidents and point out humor in classwork. 

Listen to and help pupils who really need the advice of a 

mature person. 

Stress retention of professional ethics and professional re- 

sponsibilities. 

Respect property and confidence of other teachers. 

Aid new teachers. 

Give, when asked, the benefits of their own growth and ex- 

perience over the years. 

Revitalize wardrobe through attention to color and inter- 

esting accessories. 

Retain enthusiasm for teaching and living. 
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Syracuse; Sr. M. Sylvia, Mt. St. Joseph Teachers College, Buffalo; 
Earl Harlan, State University College of Education, Plattsburgh; 
Sterling P. Olmstead, Renssaeler Polytechnic Institute, Troy; Hans 
Gottschalk, State University College of Education, Geneseo; Joseph 
Mersand, Jamaica High School; James Lanz, Buffalo Board of Educa- 
tion; Mary Foley, John Marshall H.S., Rochester; Milacent Ocvirk, 
Ithaca Public School and Cornell University; Sr. M. Edmund, R.S.M., 
St. Catherine Academy, Bronx; William Lauroesch, Suffern H.S.; Mar- 
guerite Driscoll, Bureau of Curriculum Research, NYC; Elsie Wolk, 
Board of Education, NYC; Maty Paddock, Orchard Park. 


ARTICULATION COMMITTEE: Sarah I. Roody, Senior High School, Nyack, 
Chairman; Fred A. Bennett, Ithaca; Frank C. Curtin, St. Lawrence 
University; Hans Gottschalk; Doris St. John, Royalton-Hartland Cen- 
tral School, Middleport; Dorothy Wells, S.U.C.E.; Oswego; Evelyn 
Wenzel, Syracuse University. 


AUDIO-VISUAL: Gerard Previn Meyer, WNYE, New York City Board of 
Education. 


CONSTITUTION REVISION: Joseph Mersand, Chairman; Elizabeth Drake, 
Binghamton; Marguerite Archer, Prospect Hill School, Pelham; 
Richard Corbin, Hunter College High School, New York City. 


ELEMENTARY CERTIFICATION REVISION (being formed): Marion Thiesen, 
P.S. 9, Long Island City 2, Chairman. 


ENGLISH-LIBRARY: English Representation—Josephine Rickhard, Houghton 
College; Elsie Wolk; Edwin Moser, Hicksville Senior High; Library 
Representation—Doris M. Cole, Massena Central Schools; Lucille 
Adams, Buffalo and Erie County Public Library; Wayne Shirley, Finch 
College. 


ENGLISH-SPEECH COMMITTEE: Carroll Arnold, Cornell University; Paul 
Brownstone, Brooklyn College; Ruth Damon, Russell Sage College; 
Louis Forsdale, Teachers College, Columbia University; Jerry Kovalcik, 
Board of Education, NYC; Lloyd Kaiser, Rochester Board of Educa- 
tion; Magdalen Kramer, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Sterling Olmstead, Renssaeler; Erwin Palmer, S.U.C.E., Oswego; Solo- 
mon Simonson, Yeshiva University, 


LANGUAGE ARTS SERVICES: Amelia Whelahan, S.U.C.E., Oswego, Chairman. 
Miss Marguerite Driscoll, Miss Rosemary Wagner, Mrs, Milacent 
Ocvirk. 


LIAISON COMMITTEE OF ENGLISH, MATH, SCIENCE AND SOCIAL STUDIES 
ASSOCIATES: Ruth Everett, Erasmus Hall H.S., Brooklyn (English) ; 
Alice Griswold, 15 Elk St., Hempstead (Math); Frank Robinson, 
Schoharie H.S. (Science); Social Studies—to be named. 


LINGUISTICS (being formed): Henry Lee Smith, Chairman, Department of 
Anthropology and Linguistics, University of Buffalo; Sumner Ives, 
Syracuse University; Herbert Hackett, State University, Buffalo; 
Robert A. Hall, Cornell University; Clarence L. Barnhart, American 
College Dictionary. 
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LITERARY RESOURCES OF NEW YorRK STATE (being formed): Thomas 
O’Donnell, Utica College, Chairman; Charles Wallis, Keuka College; 
Walter Harding, S.U.C.E., Geneseo. 


LITERATURE: Margaret Starkey, Brooklyn College, Chairman; Sr. Thomas 
Marion, Nazareth College, Rochester; Lennox Grey, Columbia Univ.; 
Van Akin Burd, State University College of Education, Cortland; 
Morris Kwit, Bureau of Curriculum Research, NYC; Elizabeth O’Daly, 
Board of Education, NYC; Elizabeth Neuschel, Bennett High School, 
Buffalo; Genevieve Heffron, North Sr. High School, Binghamton; Sr. 
M. Evarista, St. Frances de Sales School, Buffalo; Marguerite Archer, 
Muriel Page, West Hempstead High School. 


TEACHING METHODs: J. Stephen Sherwin, Buffalo State, Chairman; Louise 
Rosenblatt, New York University; Grace Line, Nazareth College, Pitts- 
ford; Edward F. Mullen, LeMoyne College, Syracuse; Francis Shoe- 
maker, Columbia University. 


MONOGRAPH: Robert Rounds, S.U.C.E., Oneonta, Chairman; Sr. Mary 
Peter, R.S.M., Catherine McAuley Junior College, Rochester, (Sec.) ; 
Sr. M. Evarista, (El.); Marion L’Amoreaux, Newark Central High 
School, (Sec./Coll.) ; Herman Baptiste, Peekskill High School, (Sec.). 


PAPERBACKS: Austin Mc. Fox, The Nichols School, Buffalo, Chairman; 
Dennis Hannan, Wappingers Central School; Thomas O’Donnell. 


PUBLICATIONS BOARD: Editors of the Record, of the Newsletter, and of 
Monographs, plus 2 members at large: Marguerite Driscoll and John 
Warriner, Garden City High. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS (being formed): William Lauroesch, Chairman; Erna 
Fleischer, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn; Sr. M. Sylvia; Rose- 
mary Wagner, Bureau of Curriculum Research, NYC; Hertha Ganey, 
S.U.C.E., Buffalo; John Barry, Hilton Central School; Junior Council 
Representative. 


READING: Marvin Glock, Cornell University, Chairman; Fred A. Bennett; 
George W. Bond, S.U.C.E., New Paltz; Margaret J. Early, Syracuse 
University; Irene Heacock, Clarence Central Schools; Joseph Gains- 
burg, NYC; Marion L’Amoreaux; J. Roy Newton, 8.U.C.E., Albany; 
Maty M. Paddock. 


REGENTS: Milacent Ocvirk, Chairman; Genevieve Heffron; Alice O’Connor, 
Linton H.S., Schenectady; Elsie Waldow, Amherst Central H.S., 
Snyder; James Lanz. 


SUPERVISION: Marguerite B. Shelmadine, Rochester, Chairman; Lorraine 
Lange, S.U.C.E., Buffalo; Elizabeth Mitchell, Niagara Falls H.S.; 
Raymond Harris, Mount Vernon Public Schools. 


TEACHER LOAD: Miss Mary C. Foley; Martha Barnett, Kingston High 
School; James E. Cochrane, The Milne School, Albany; Arthur Minton, 
Brooklyn Technical H.S8.; Elizabeth Mitchell. 


TWo-YEAR COLLEGES: Roy Mitchell, Mohawk Valley Technical Institute, 
Utica, Chairman; Raymond Raimondi, Orange County Comm. College; 
Paul F. Doyle, New York Community College, Brooklyn; Taney Beau- 
mont, State University Agricultural and Technical Institute, Morris- 
ville. 


VocATIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS (being formed): Charles P. Parker, Blodgett 
Vocational High, Syracuse, Chairman; DeMille Wallace, Edison Tech., 
Rochester; Anthony Dombrowski, McKinley Vocational H.S., Buffalo. 
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Now Available — 


“Peath 
Handbook |e sn 
English 


General Editorial Supervision, Henry I. Christ 


Complete Course 


For the teacher who wants to approach the vital subject of 
English directly and without equivocation, these new HAND- 
BOOKS— 

V Give a clear outline of grammar, usage, and composition rules. 

V Present interesting and copious drill material. 

V Include a full compliment of Diagnostic and Mastery Tests. 

V Delineate a complete program of composition. 


From Grades Seven through Eleven, each book contains some- 
what over four hundred pages. The final volume, Heath Hand- 
book of English, Complete Course, has about four hundred and 
fifty pages, and gives a realistic summation and review eminent- 
ly adequate for the final year in High School English. Won‘t you 
write us for information? 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY enciewoon, n. J. 
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NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 
REGIONAL ORGANIZATION 
1960-1961 


Director of Promotion—Miss Jane P. Borst, Oneida High School 


WESTERN AREA: Mrs. Margaret K. Heaps, Drector, Burgard Vocational High School, 


Buffalo 


Erie County: James Lanz, English Supervisor, Buffalo; Sister M. Sylvia, Mt. St. 
Joseph’s Teacher’s College 

Orleans County: Imogene Smith, Holley Central School 

Niagara County: Paul Balassone, LaSalle Junior High School, Niagara Falls; Thomas 
McCarthy, Niagara-Wheatfield Junior-Senior High School, Lewiston 

Wyoming County: Lois Rhebergen, Attica Central School 

Cattaraugus County, Anthony Altiere, Allegany Central School 

Chautauqua County, Catherine Morrissey, Dunkirk High School 

Genesee County: Eva Barber, Oakfield-Alabama Central School 


CENTRAL WESTERN AREA: Miss Mary Dedie, Director, Fairport Central School 


Seneca County: Roger Brock, Waterloo Central School 

f:vingston County: Constance Collins, Geneseo Central School 

Monroe County: Eunice Frank, Honeoye Falls Central School; Edna Butterfield, Brock- 
port High School; Sister Christina, Nazareth Academy 

Ontario County: Helen Van Fleet, Canandaigua Academy 

Wayne County: Rose H. Patanzo, Newark Central School 

Allegany County: Thelma C. Cowles, Richburg Central School 

Yates County: Ellen M. Meldrum, Penn Yan Academy 


CENTRAL AREA: Miss Margaret Dwyer, Director, Supervisor of English, Syracuse 


Cayuga County: 

Herkimer County: Theresa Graves, Frankfort Central School 

Madison County: Lucie Waldo, Oneida High School 

Oneida County: Ellen Hanford, Utica Free Academy 

Onondaga County: Gladys Buttel, Fayetteville-Manlius High School; Sister Anna Celes- 
tine, Diocesan Office, Syracuse 

Oswego County: Marion V. Strickland, Campus School, Oswego 


EASTERN AREA: Robert C. Lambert, Director, Bethlehem Central School, Delmar; 


Catherine Boylan, Albany High School 

Columbia County: 

Dutchess County: Ruby B. Aiken, Red Hook Central School 

Fulton County: Harriet B. Lorence, Johnstown High School 

Greene County: Isabelle Turpin, Cairo Central School 

Montgomery County: Margaret Keane, Wilbur Lynch High School, Amsterdam 

Rensselaer County: Elizabeth Buckley, Troy High School 

Saratoga County: Earl Whitbeck, Mechanicville High School 

Schenectady County: Marguerite Bostwick, Mohonasen Central School, Schenectady ; 
Irene Elliot, Schenectady Public Schools 

Schoharie County: 

Warren County: 

Washington County: Louise Waite, Whitehall High School 


METROPOLITAN AREA: Mrs. Florence B. Freedman, Director, Hunter College 


Kings County: Abraham Schultz, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn 

Bronx County: Sister M. Edmund, St. Catharine Academy; Sister M. Dolorosa, R.S.M., 
St. Simon Stock High School; Patricia Ahearn, Patricia Kelly, Elizabeth Smith, 
Walton High School 

Queens County: Morton H. Selub, Jamaica High School 

New York County: Mary Houston Davis, Finch College 

Richmond County: 


NORTHERN AREA: Miss Winnifred Ramsdell, Director, Massena High School 


Clinton County: Ruth Stewart, Lyon Mountain High School 

Franklin County: M. Monica Lancto, Franklin Academy, Malone 

Lewis County: Geraldine McDonald, Beaver Falls Central School 

Jefferson County: Mrs. Irene Ridge, Indian River Central School, Philadelphia; Sister 
M. Hortense, S.S.J., Augustinian Academy, Carthage 

St. Lawrence County: Mercedes Sullivan, Norwood-Norfolk Central School 

Essex County: Betty Vrooman, Elizabethtown Central School 

Hamilton County: Jane Z. Carroll, Indian Lake Central School 


SOUTHERN AREA: Miss Hazel M. Hill, Director, Northside High School, Corning 


Steuben County: Joyce McOmber, Northside High School, Corning 
Broome County: Earl Bidlock, Vestal Central School; Eleanor Vogelgsang, Endicott 
High School 
Cortland County: William Baldwin, Cortland High School 
Chemung County: Florence L. Evans, Elmira Heights School, Elmira 
Schuyler County: Josephine Wilson, Odessa Central High School 
Tioga County: Mary E. Thompson, Owego High School 
(continued) 





SOUTHERN AREA (continued) 
Otsego County: Ellen Smith, Cherry Valley Central School 
Chenango County: Gertrude Shillabeer, South New Berlin Central School 
Tompkins County: Ruth E. Johnson, Boynton Junior High School, Ithaca 
Delaware County: Marion Tubbs, Delaware Academy, Delhi 


SOUTHEASTERN AREA: Miss Marion O’Connor, Director, Great Neck North Senior High 
School 


Nassau County: Robert Rich, Malvern High School 

Suffolk County: Annie Saunders, Smithtown Branch High School 

Putnam County: Dominick Tedesco, Mahopac Central School, Lake Mahopac 

Westchester County: Robert Shostak, Peekskill High School; Mary Casey, Ossining 
High School 

Orange County: Margaret Foster, Newburgh Free Academy 

Rockland County: Margaret Warren, Pearl River High School 

Sullivan County: Dorothy Sulzbach, Eldred Central School 

Ulster County: Helen E. Partlan, Kingston High School 


NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 
1960-1961 
OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT, The Rev. John V. Curry, S.J., LeMoyne College, Syracuse 


VICE PRESIDENT (Representing Colleges), Hertha C. Ganey, State Univer- 
sity of Education, Buffalo 


VICE PRESIDENT (Representing Secondary Schools), Henry I. Christ, An- 
drew Jackson High School, St. Albans 


VICE PRESIDENT (Representing Elementary Schools), Elsie Wolk, Board of 
Education, New York City 


SECRETARY, Elizabeth Mitchell, Niagara Falls High School 


TREASURER, David E. Manly, Newfane Central School, Newfane 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, Dr. Hans Gottschalk, State University College of 
Education, Geneseo 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Ruth Everett, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn 

Rosemary E. Wagner, Bureau of Curriculum Development, New York City 
Florence B. Freedman, Hunter College, New York City 

Margaret Dwyer, Board of Education, Syracuse 

Mary Dedie, Fairport Central School 

Margaret Heaps, Burgard Vocational High School, Buffalo 

Hazel M. Hill, Northside High School, Corning 

Robert C. Lambert, Bethlehem Central Senior High School, Delmar 

Marion O’Connor, Great Neck High School, Great Neck 

Winnifred Ramsdell, Massena Central School, Messena 


Associate Editor of THE ENGLISH RECORD: Mrs. Elizabeth Drake, Binghamton 

Editor of the NEWSLETTER: Sister M. Sylvia, 18 Agassiz Circle, Buffalo 

Director of Public Relations:,William Lauroesch, Suffern High School, Suffern 

Director of Affiliate Membership: Miss Genevieve Heffron, North Senior High School, Bing- 
hamton 

President, Junior N.Y.S.E.C.: Miss Mairi Wood, Syracuse University, Syracuse 

Program Chairman: Mrs. Jane Leathem, Charlotte High School, Rochester 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE, APRIL 28-29, 1961 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, Buffalo 








